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Views on 


\T. LOUIS has followed the lead of 
Philadelphia and Toledo in adopting 
a local income tax (p. 245). Such a 
tax can be administered effectively only by 
a large city. Most cities, however, can suc- 
cessfully administer a tax on gross receipts 
of utilities and businesses, a tax on theater 
admissions, and charges for special services 
(p. 248 and 251). Income, sales, liquor, and 
certain other taxes should be collected by 
the state and shared with local governments. 
Municipal officials know that this approach 
offers the best long-range solution to the 
local revenue problem, assuming it can ever 
be solved, and state municipal leagues con- 
tinue their uphill fight to sell rural-minded 
legislatures on the need for more local 
sharing of state-collected taxes. The most 
recent steps along this line have been taken 
in Minnesota (p. 245) and in California 
(p. 247). . . . Many cities can make more 
revenue available for essential activities by 
overhauling their organization and_ staff 
(p. 231) to reduce costs and secure better 
operating efficiency, and by adopting a full 
or partial pay-as-you-go policy for recurring 
capital improvements (p. 231). Some cities 
that reduced their debts during the war 
years are planning to restrict future bor- 
rowings to revenue-producing projects. 


Strikes by municipal employees have at- 
tracted much attention (p. 251). Some mu- 
nicipalities will no doubt follow the federal 
government policy of requiring a no-strike 
pledge (p. 247). Where this is done the 
municipal officials should see that employees 
have good working conditions and adequate 
pay and that modern personnel procedures 
are adopted and used. . . . Detroit has just 
put into effect a plan to provide hospital 
and surgical service and death benefits for 
all employees, with the city paying one- 
half of the cost (p. 248). . . . Instead of 
adding more policemen, a recent survey 
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the News 


shows that the New Orleans police depart- 
ment could operate more effectively with 
approximately 10 per cent fewer men than 
are now on the force (p. 242). Top officials 
of other cities would be well-advised to 
survey their police organization before re- 
cruiting more men. Significant in both the 
New Orleans and Phoenix surveys is the 
recommendation that greater use be made 
of one-man patrol cars. Many cities also 
could improve their police services by re- 
ducing the number of precinct stations, a 
step recently taken by the city of Quebec 
(p. 247). As in the case of fire departments, 
many police organizations are not yet mak- 
ing full use of the men and equipment now 
available. 

City officials interested in on-the-job 
training for veterans under the GI bill of 
rights should study the standards recom- 
mended by the Retraining and Reemploy- 
ment Administration (p. 241). A _ bill 
passed by Congress just before adjournment 
calls for job-training standards to assure 
the veteran a “reasonable certainty” of ob- 
taining the job for which he is being trained, 
to guard against permitting the subsistence 
allowance from being used as a salary sub- 
sidy, and to place a ceiling on the total 
amount of income of the veteran plus sub- 
sistence allowance. 


In the smaller cities few airports are self- 
supporting (p. 239); the same situation 
exists in the larger cities (p. 234) but a 
number of cities intend to make them so. 
. . . The National Safety Council’s yard- 
stick for measuring traffic safety activities 
can be used to good advantage by all cities 
over 10,000 (p. 247). . . . The plan of 
Cleveland and Baltimore to provide shuttle- 
bus service to parking lots appears to be 
preferable to costly underground parking 
garages which will add to the traffic con- 
gestion in the business district (p. 249). 
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Annexation of Suburban Areas 
By FRED O. EICHELBERGER and JOHN R. KERSTETTER* 


A summary of a comprehensive survey at Dayton, Ohio, with suggestions on how 
other cities might solve the problems created by rapidly growing “fringe” areas. 


’M A big girl now”’—many an American 
city, sharing the current juke-box plaint, 
ruefully surveying her outskirts and 

contemplating an over-snug waistband, is 
thinking of a trip to the dressmaker’s for 
overdue alterations. Like the girl in the 
song, she envisions greater freedom, en- 
hanced opportunities, and better organized 
services. 

Dayton, Ohio, is such a city. ‘Her sister 
cities, still clad in the hand-me-down cloth- 
ing of their childhood, may have the usual 
feminine interest in the patterns which have 
been designed for Dayton’s new frock. 

The problems with which annexation 
seeks to deal are neither new nor unique 
to one or a few of the nation’s metropolitan 
cities. The flight, across the arbitrary, in- 
visible lines which we call “city limits,” of 
population, community leadership, urban de- 
velopment and assessed valuation is a prob- 
lem with which every sizable city must con- 
tinue to cope. As urbanized suburbs con- 
tinue to grow outside the borders of the 
central city, its problem will be intensified. 
It will be confronted with the serious dilem- 
ma of providing municipal services and fa- 
cilities within the city limits, for an increas- 
ing horde of daytime citizens who make 
little or no financial contribution to, and 
have only a partial interest in, the solution 
of the problems of the “fenced-in” central 
city. 

Those cities beset by problems arising 
from community dispersion beyond the city 
limits, and where annexation of suburban 


*EpiTor’s Note: Mr. Eichelberger, city manager 
of Dayton, Ohio, this year rounds out a quarter- 
century of service in that position, becoming one 
of 19 men in the United States to have achieved 
such a record. Mr. Kerstetter is manager, Depart- 
ment of Governmental Affairs, Dayton Chamber of 
Commerce. This article is based upon a report 
entitled Annexation, prepared by the Dayton City 
Plan Board, of which Herbert W. Starick is plan- 
ning director. 


territories is possible, should seriously con- 
sider: 

1. Encouraging annexation as an alter- 
native to encirclement; 

2. Taking the necessary action to pro- 
mote annexation of urbanized territory, con- 
centrating efforts on those areas which are: 
(a) most densely populated and compactly 
developed, (b) in the path of residential 
development trends, and (c) most likely to 
be needed for future industrial develop- 
ment; 

3. Accepting subsidization of strategi- 
cally located undeveloped areas as justifiable 
to permit boundary control and protection; 

4. Accepting for annexation contiguous 
areas wherein the residents indicate a desire 
to be annexed. 

The foregoing are the conclusions of the 
Dayton City Plan Board after a compre- 
hensive survey of the factors bearing upon 
possible territorial annexations. No signifi- 
cant additions to the area of the city of 
Dayton have been made since 1930. Since 
then her population has increased by about 
25 per cent, while the population of the five 
townships and one city which lie immedi- 
ately adjacent to the city limits was increas- 
ing by a little over 85 per cent. The end of 
the 15-year moratorium on territorial an- 
nexation occasioned by the depression and 
World War II found Dayton facing, after 
V-J Day, serious and acute shortages of 
both residential housing and space for in- 
dustrial and commercial development. At 
the same time, land area available for fur- 
ther development is virtually non-existent 
within the city limits, and extremely limited 
in the vicinity of its present boundaries. 

For careful, objective evaluation of the 
advantages and disadvantages of annexa- 
tion, both to the city and to the suburban 
areas, the city commission turned to the City 
Plan Board. This agency in January sub- 
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mitted a 94-page report based upon thor- 
ough factual study of the possibility and 
desirability of annexation of nine periphery 
areas to the city. In total, these areas, 
which lie alongside over 90 per cent of the 
city’s perimeter, embrace an estimated pop- 
ulation of 38,400, an assessed valuation of 
$52,246,000, and an area of 31.1 square 
miles (Over six square miles more than the 
present area of the city). These areas, arbi- 
trarily selected for the purposes of the study, 
include a considerable area currently used 
for agriculture. 

The plan board’s study demonstrated that 
Dayton’s population growth has been rapid 
in comparison to other United States cities 
because of favorable economic, geographic 
and related conditions which have attracted 
many sound and stable industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises to the community. Al- 
though the territorial limits of the city have 
been increased from time to time to provide 
full city services to newly developed areas, 
annexation has heretofore lagged behind su- 
burban development. 

Past annexation experience indicates that 
annexed areas, particularly residential, usu- 
ally do not contribute real estate taxes equal 
to the costs of servicing them, in the first 
few years, if ever. Annexation does not 
guarantee to annexed areas an immediate 
complement of all city services equal to that 
provided in the older sections but does guar- 
antee a gradual approach to the same service 
level. Annexation and the provision of city 
services encourages high grade residential 
and industrial development, but it also cre- 
ates further sources of community pressure 
for services and facilities. Properties in an- 
nexed areas increase in average taxable valu- 
ation as a result of city services, it is asser- 
ted, and further development increases their 
total taxable valuation beyond that likely to 
be achieved without annexation. The an- 
nexation of small strips of territory has been 
found not to permit adequate boundary con- 





Only a limited number of copies are available 
from the Board; inquiries should indicate the need 
or purpose for which the report will be used. A 
digest version of the report, entitled Unification 
(ample copies), may be obtained from the Dayton 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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trol and protection. 

The population densities in large cities 
may be expected to disperse in future years 
due to development of high speed transpor- 
tation and communication, the obsolescence 
of “in-town” areas, the attractions of su- 
burban living and a generally unrealistic 
flight from “high city tax rates.” A sub- 
stantial increase in the area of Dayton, for 
example, is justified by the need to reduce 
the present population density (over 10,000 
persons per square mile), the expected popu- 
lation growth in the future, and the city’s 
need for additional sites for industry re- 
location and expansion. 

Problems of policing, health, and other 
community services become important as 
urbanized unincorporated suburbs spring up 
outside the city limits. The suburban areas 
themselves, seeking to deal with their prob- 
lems, have but two immediate alternatives, 
incorporation or annexation. If they incor- 
porate, all but the very wealthiest will find 
that they can probably acquire only limited 
facilities and services because of a limited 
tax base; if they seek annexation it may 
cost them more in direct taxes, but in many 
cases the over-al! costs of home ownership 
(e.g., including such items as fire insurance, 
water, trash collection and the like) may be 
reduced or remain virtually the same. 

Available space for residential and indus- 
trial expansion is essential to continued 
growth; conditions within the city limits of 
Dayton and many other large cities today 
give no hope for such growth. Unless terri- 
tory is annexed there can be only limited 
additional development when the saturation 
point of available space for major industrial 
development has been reached. 

The urban development of areas close to, 
but not part of, the central city creates a 
need for expansion or creation of govern- 
mental units which overlap and duplicate 
functions, personnel, and expenditures of al- 
ready existing government. The creation of 
additional governments, special districts, 
authorities, metropolitan governments, etc., 
seems irrational when a well-governed cen- 
tral city stands ready with efficient staff, 
services, and facilities for rendering the very 
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services which incorporation is designed to 
secure. The orderly growth of the central 
city by territorial annexation can eliminate 
any necessity for the elaborate devices for 
coordination and consolidation of govern- 
mental activities which have been found 
necessary in numerous “crazy quilt” metro- 
politan areas. 


The fiscal structures of cities, states, and 
the nation accentuate problems arising 
from community development. Particularly 
where state-collected taxes are shared with 
local governments, citizens of larger com- 
munities almost invariably find themselves 
contributing large amounts of direct and in- 
direct taxes which are spent by higher levels 
of government to strengthen the uneconomic 
and illogical suburban villages, districts, and 
governmental units which drain the central 
city. 

No city can live unto itself. Anti-social 
conditions which are permitted to grow out- 
side its borders will surely penetrate the 
central city; unregulated and unplanned con- 
struction and land use will make it shabby, 
unattractive, and unsafe at its very gates. 
Similarly, the suburban areas are dependent 
upon the city. They move forward, or they 
drop backward, together. If the fiscal health 
of the city is impaired, if it cannot, with 
dwindling resources, maintain the essential 
city services which it must provide not only 
for itself but for the daytime use of subur- 
banites as well, the seeds of disintegration 
are sown which will harm as much the “for- 
tunate’”” suburb as the hapless city from 
which it has chosen to remain aloof. 

The question of expansion of the city bor- 
ders by annexation is a matter of mutual 
concern to the central city and to the areas 
to be annexed. Each derives certain advan- 
tages and for these each must accept condi- 
tions disadvantageous to itself. Those liv- 
ing in an area to be annexed should receive 
in a relatively short time the more impor- 
tant benefits of living in an established city. 
A few of these normally become available at 
once (e.g., the right to call the police, 
the protection of regulatory ordinances, 
etc.), but most require some time to put into 
effect. The installation of physical facilities 
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(e.g., water mains, sewers, etc.) normally 
requires some months or even years for con- 
struction, if the area is a sizable one. Subur- 
banites contemplating annexation should 
recognize that municipal services cannot be 
installed over night, and cities proposing an- 
nexation will do well to make this point 
clear to residents of the affected areas. How- 
ever, a point equally to be stressed is that 
the new areas do not acquire any “second 
class” citizenship but are, per se, entitled 
to all of the benefits and services enjoyed 
by the older sections of the city. 


In connection with city services, less than 
a dozen more important ones are those usu- 
ally considered—water, sewers, police, fire 
protection, planning and zoning, waste col- 
lection, street improvement, lighting, parks, 
and the like. However, the annexing city 
will do well to emphasize, and residents in 
proposed annexation areas will do well to 
consider, the wide range of city services 
which any well-operated large city renders 
to its citizens. The average well-managed 
city renders at least 200 separate and dis- 
tinct services to its citizens. These cover 
the span of a lifetime — from registering 
births and saving babies’ lives to registering 
deaths and burying the indigent dead; they 
range in importance from such services as 
fire fighting to teaching children soap carv- 
ing; they range in frequency from the re- 
current police patrol to the assigning of 
house numbers. Such emergency services as 
the timely arrival of a fire department in- 
halator, or a laboratory report on a rabid 
dog, are of such intense personal value as to 
defy any comparison to tax rates. 


Among the principal disadvantages to the 
areas to be annexed are a dissipation of the 
sovereignty or independent right of action 
of a cohesive population group, the assum- 
ing of a proportionate share of the obliga- 
tions of the areas to be annexed, and, almost 
universally, some increase in tax rates. How- 
ever, property owners in the city receive 
many services not enjoyed by those in su- 
burban areas, which more than compensate 
for the additional taxes. 

The disadvantages to the central city in 
the annexation of territory are principally 
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centered about the city purse. In consider- 
ing all but the most wealthy residential 
suburbs, it may be safely assumed at the 
outset that subsidization of the annexed 
areas will be required for a time, i.e., that 
annexed residential areas will seldom pro- 
vide sufficient tax revenue to meet the cost 
of furnishing them city services. Major out- 
lays for capital equipment and improvement 
will be necessary to provide services in an- 
nexed areas if they are of any considerable 
size—additional fire equipment, police auto- 
mobiles, waste collection trucks, etc. The 
installation of physical facilities—streets, 
alleys, water mains, sewers—is customarily 
borne in part by property owners who desire 
them, but in most cases the city is compelled 
to share the cost, which is. sometimes an ap- 
preciable proportion. 


Annexation will increase the number of 
pressure groups which will seek more rapid 
accomplishment of physical improvement 
than might be possible due to insufficient 
finances, staff, and material. Rough calcu- 
lations, based upon the 31 square miles of 
areas studied by the plan board, indicated a 
projected increased operating cost of $475,- 
000 annually, plus some $55,000 annually 
of capital costs, not including the city’s cost 
for physical facilities installed on a special 
assessment basis. It is calculated that the 
areas considered would contribute in prop- 
erty taxes approximately $200,000, less de- 
linquencies, toward the maintenance of city 
services in those areas. Eventually they will 
contribute in excess of $300,000 toward their 
maintenance. 


This being the case, why should any city 
consider annexation of additional territory? 
This relationship, startling as it seems, 
merely points up a situation which, upon 
reflection, is found to be quite commonplace 
—that is, that virtually no residential area, 
even a well established section within the 
city, pays its own way. The tax yield from 
industrial and commercial properties cus- 
tomarily exceeds the cost of serving them; 
this class of property, therefore, has through- 
out the years in all cities, contributed an 
excess which in effect subsidizes municipal 
services in residential areas. When the situ- 
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ation exists, as it does exist in numerous 
cities, where the available space for new in- 
dustry and industrial relocation or expansion 
is nonexistent, the city faces a necessity for 
annexing space to provide for such develop- 
ment (and to regulate it in conformity with 
a sound community plan). Should the op- 
portunity not be embraced, when it does 
exist, the city will then see the tax revenue 
from such properties, which should be hers, 
swelling the coffers of archaic township gov- 
ernments or smug little villages which ring 
about the city. 


Annexation of a “protective belt” would 
permit zoning which would protect present 
development in the city and provide for fu- 
ture orderly growth in the annexed area; 
troublesome jurisdictional problems would, 
to some extent, be solved before they are 
permitted to arise; annexation will forestall 
development of suburban sewer districts and 
installation of sanitary sewer systems and 
disposal plants which might be detrimental 
to the health and welfare of the whole com- 
munity. 

Most of all, a city not already encircled 
by “Balkan States” will find that she faces 
a choice between annexation or encircle- 
ment. The testimony of cities which have 
allowed themselves to become imprisoned 
within unyielding boundaries would indicate 
the wisdom of annexing suburban territory 
so that the city may, as nearly as possible, 
grow governmentally as it grows economi- 
cally and physically. Cities ringed about by 
state lines and parasitic bedroom suburbs 
must resign themselves to dwindling re- 
sources and pyramiding demands—at least 
until the elimination of urban blight has 
taken mightier strides than now. According- 
ly, the recommendation that the city ought 
to encourage annexation as an alternative to 
encirclement is one to be taken to heart by 
every city where the steel jaws of the en- 
circlement trap have not already clamped 
down. 

It seems just plain common sense that the 
central city show an intelligent concern in 
its own survival, upon which the survival 
of its suburbs inexorably depends. Some 
cities have taken positive action to speed 
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annexation by denying to suburban areas 
services which they may wish to purchase 
or receive gratis, e.g., supplementary fire 
protection, extension of water and sewer 
services, etc. Such cities have said, in effect, 
that residence within the city is the inflexi- 
ble requirement for receiving city services. 
These cities have decided that it is not pru- 
dent to “give away” the choicest municipal 
services and then expect annexation to ap- 
pear to suburbanites in a favorable light. 
The end may well justify the means—par- 
simonious or unkind as such a policy may 
seem. 

The Kansas City Times recently sum- 
marized the case for annexation in com- 
menting upon an annexation issue, in the 
following words: “A great city grows as a 
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unit. It can’t grow as a conglomeration of 
incorporated towns. Only as one big unit 
can it have the fine parks, the boulevards 
and trafficways, the adequate sewage system, 
the great public buildings, the recreational 
facilities and many other things that make 
a city a center of good living. Growth 
forced into suburban towns around a fenced- 
in city breeds only peanut politics and dis- 
unity. In the long run, the people on the 
outside pay as much as city taxes for their 
helter-skelter development, and the whole 
area suffers. This type of extension is per- 
fectly normal. That is the way cities have 
grown all over the United States. If little 
protesting groups had been permitted to 
block the expansion of our American cities 
we would have no great cities today.” 


Highlights of the City Managers’ Conference 


A brief summary of some general sessions of the 32nd annual conference 
of the International City Manager’s Association held in Montreal in June. 


TOTAL of 164 city managers from 
30 states attended the city man- 
agers’ annual conference in June, 
and the total registration for the meeting 
was nearly 400. An attempt is made here 
to summarize the trend of the discussion at 
the general sessions on personnel, finance, 
overhauling organization and staff, popula- 
tion group meetings, and housing. The sum- 
mary of the keynote session on “Manage- 
ment During Reconversion,” together with 
certain addresses, will appear in later issues; 
a general summary of the conference as a 
whole appeared in the July Pustic Man- 
AGEMENT (pp. 194-97). 


Personnel 


Henry A. Yancey, city manager of* Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, was chairman of the 
personnel session, and the discussion leaders 
were J. J. Donovan, associate director, Civil 
Service Assembly, Chicago, and A. P. Han- 
cock, city manager, Amarillo, Texas. Muni- 
cipalities have equally as good if not better 
attractions to offer employees in the way of 


satisfactory working conditions, continuous 
employment, and retirement plans, than does 
private industry, and this might to some 
extent obviate the need for cities maintain- 
ing pay rates comparable to industry. But 
unless the city brings pay rates in line with 
pay for similar work in the community, the 
advantages of working for the city would 
not seem very important to many employees 
who face the same increases in the cost of 
living as employees in the private field. Sev- 
eral city managers emphasized the point that 
cities which have classification and pay plans 
find it much easier to make adjustments in 
pay rates. One speaker believed that cities 
should plan to guarantee annual pay for 
skilled workers and laborers, and should 
make plans to spread out work so as to keep 
the men busy the entire year. 

Nearly all of the cities represented in the 
meeting have one or more employee organi- 
zations, and it was generally agreed that 
municipal administrators must be prepared 
to deal intelligently and fairly with all em- 
ployee groups. There was almost unanimous 
agreement, however, that police employees 
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should not be permitted to join labor unions. 
With regard to other employee organizations, 
there is no longer a question of whether 
there will be an organization, but what form 
it will take. 

Several managers indicated good results 
in meeting with representatives selected by 
employee groups because such men general- 
ly have an understanding of personnel prob- 
lems. Most of the managers present believed 
that employees would have little to gain 
from union membership in cities with ade- 
quate pay levels, modern personnel proce- 
dures, a good method of handling griev- 
ances, good working conditions, vacation and 
sick-leave, and a classification and pay plan. 

There is no particular advantage in a 
written agreement between employees and 
management because such agreements can- 
not go beyond the personnel rules and regula- 
tions and charter and ordinances. There was 
general agreement that cities should not 
designate any one employee union as a sole 
bargaining agency. 

Approximately 10 cities represented in 
the session have either qualified or are in 
process of qualifying as training institutions 
under the GI Bill of Rights. Mr. Donovan 
indicated that minimum standards or criteria 
for establishing a training program were be- 
ing prepared for the guidance of state and 
local governments (see page 241 this issue). 


Finance 


The finance session was directed by F. R. 
Buechner, Superior, Wisconsin, as chairman; 
discussion leaders were C. A. Harrell, 
Schenectady, New York; C. R. Fontaine, 
Quebec City, and Miner B. Phillipps, director 
of the Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion. With regard to new revenues it was 
the consensus of the group that it is imprac- 
tical to increase the property tax burden. 
There was considerable opinion that it is 
not a desirable policy to increase assessed 
valuations based on the present abnormal 
real estate values. It was generally agreed 
that the real problem is to equalize assess- 
ments rather than effect any uniform in- 
crease. Special emphasis was placed upon 
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the application of sound appraisal methods 
in the determination of assessed valuations. 
Rising prices and wages are forcing most 
cities to adopt new taxes and service charges. 
It was believed that cities should continue 
their attempts to secure a larger share of 
state-collected taxes. 

A full or partial pay-as-you-go policy for 
public improvements was indicated as pref- 
erable to borrowing. Most of the managers 
at the session indicated that they were on a 
full or partial pay-as-you-go policy and 
would continue along this line. It was 
agreed, however, that fast-growing cities and 
cities which do not require recurring capital 
improvements must necessarily continue 
their practice of borrowing to provide neces- 
sary capital. Managers of 15 cities indicated 
that this was the only method that they 
could follow in financing their larger pro- 
jects. Numerous suggestions were made by 
different managers on methods of effecting 
economies, such as better trained personnel, 
refunding of debt, centralized purchasing, 
joint cooperative purchasing arrangements 
with other governmental units, and use of 
the sanitary landfill method of refuse dis- 
posal instead of incineration. 


Overhauling Organization and Staff 


A general session on overhauling organi- 
zation and staff took the form of a panel 
discussion with Harold C. McClintock, 
Boulder, Colorado, as chairman and includ- 
ing George E. Bean, Pontiac, Michigan; 
Herman G. Pope, executive director, Public 
Administration Service; George J. Roark, 
Pensacola, Florida; Wayne E. Thompson, 
Richmond, California; and Donald C. Wag- 
ner, Long Beach, New York. It was generally 
agreed that the circumstances which permit 
and even dictate an overhauling would in- 
clude: general failure to keep abreast of de- 
velopments; poor organization resulting 
from political considerations; the discontin- 
uance of old programs such as the civilian 
defense organization; setting up of a new or 
expanded organization for the operation of 
an airport, a veterans service agency, etc.; 
the installation of new equipment such as 
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accounting machines, patrol cars, two-way 
radios, etc. Retirement or separation of old 
employees or recruitment of new talent, 
especially changes in top personnel, gen- 
erally require changes in organization setup 
because of different personalities or changes 
in qualifications or methods of work. Other 
circumstances which might call for an over- 
hauling of organization and staff would be 
the pressure for reform, growth of the city, 
economic changes. 

Any overhauling of organization or staff 
should take place at a time when the affected 
parties have a favorable mental attitude. 
This is likely to occur when there has been 
a major political change, when separations 
permit rearrangements in duties, when new 
programs open up consideration of related 
matters, when new equipment and facilities 
are available, when the budget is being pre- 
pared, when the city manager has been on 
the job long enough to become acquainted 
and has the confidence of the public and em- 
ployees, and when the urgency of postwar 
circumstances require action. 

To overcome some of the difficulties and 
obstacles in overhauling an organization it 
may be necessary to amend the charter and 
adopt new ordinances; secure approval of 
legislative bodies, administrative officials, 
employees, and sometimes the electorate; 
overcome tradition, set ways of doing things, 
vested interests of some officials or em- 
ployee groups, or misunderstanding as to 
purposes; and hire and train new personnel 
to achieve a proper staff. 

A comprehensive overhauling or reorgani- 
zation is uncommon even when required by 
law. In most instances considerable time 
should be taken to do the job in order to 
take careful inventory of staff, to develop an 
over-all pattern, and to place proper em- 
phasis on staff or auxiliary functions such 
as finance, personnel, and planning. 

In overhauling organization and staff the 
administrator should follow such general 
principles or guides as: (1) keep legislative 
action at the policy level; (2) keep boards 
in an advisory capacity rather than letting 
them become administrative in nature; (3) 
build. competent staff services which have a 
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service-wide effect; (4) limit the number of 
operating departments and arrange them so 
as to make maximum use of manpower and 
equipment and specialized skills of super- 
vision. 


Population Group Sessions 


Between 30 and 40 city managers attend- 
ing each of the five population group ses- 
sions informally discussed a wide variety of 
problems. Only a brief summary of each 
session is given here. 


Cities under 6,000: H. F. Burkholder, 
Edgeworth, Pennsylvania, chairman. Cost 
accounting in the smaller cities generally is 
limited to public works activities, such as 
street cleaning and garbage collection, and 
is concerned mainly with labor and equip- 
ment costs . .. The managers of a few cities 
which have the same personnel serving as 
both firemen and policemen reported satis- 
factory results. In cities with separate de- 
partments most firemen are volunteers, with 
only one or two full-time paid men at. the 
station to get the apparatus started .. . It 
was generally agreed that small cities already 
have more plans for public works projects 
than can be financed from current revenue 
. . . To avoid increasing the property tax 
the managers of several cities are relying 
on utility earnings to a large degree. With 
regard to making property tax assessments it 
was generally agreed that the manager 
should not do this work. 

Several managers indicated the need for 
part-time technical help especially along en- 
gineering lines, and one or two managers 
said that occasional surveys by Public Ad- 
ministration Service to a large degree met 
their need for technical assistance, and 
were well worth the cost . . . It was agreed 
that cities below 6,000 are too small for a 
retirement plan and that the best solution is 
membership in a statewide system . . . The 
public likes parking meters after they are 
in use awhile. . . . Several managers sug: 
gested that the ICMA send out special ques- 
tionnaires on special subjects from time to 
time and summarize the data for release to 
the managers of small cities. One of the 
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managers pointed out that Management In- 
formation Service conducted by ICMA was 
a necessary tool in city management and 
would partially answer the needs of cities 
for current information. 


Cities of 6,000 to 12,000: Fred D. Farns- 
worth, Rockland, Maine, chairman. Small 
city airports fall into three main groups: 
(1) those taken over from the Army or 
Navy on a revocable permit; (2) those 
leased to commercial operators; and (3) 
those federally owned airports which cities 
have refused to take over because of the 
demolition of facilities or removal of equip- 
ment needed in operation. . . . Practically 
the only cities with retirement plans are 
those that belong to statewide systems. . . 
The managers of cities which have parking 
meters were enthusiastic about this method 
of traffic control. . . . With regard to city 
halls it seemed to be the general consensus 
that as many departments as possible should 
be under the same roof. Many managers 
were opposed, however, to the idea of having 
an auditorium for nonmunicipal activities in 
the same building as the city hall offices. 
.. . Building code standards should not be 
lowered for emergency housing, but should 
be devised to permit the use of new mate- 
rials. . . . The chairman reported that 23 
of the 32 managers present at this session 
participated in the discussion, and that those 
present felt that the population group ses- 
sion was the highlight of the entire confer- 
ence. 


Cities of 12,000 to 20,000: C. A. Miller, 
Traverse City, Michigan, chairman. The 
revision of a zoning ordinance should not be 
done piecemeal and the advice of a consul- 
tant should be secured. There is need for 
selling the idea of zoning to real estate 
boards to promote conformance and to re- 
duce the number of appeals for variations 
and reclassification. Because of the lack of 
building material and the desire of returning 
veterans to commercialize residential prop- 
erty, it is necessary for the building official 
and other city employees to be on guard 
against violations of the zoning ordinance. 

In new land subdivision the city should 
see that streets conform to the thoroughfare 
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plan, that minor streets follow a reasonable 
grade and alignment, and that suitable areas 
are dedicated for park and recreation pur- 
poses. It was believed that too rigid require- 
ments on the installation of utilities prior to 
the acceptance of the plat would tend to 
drive subdividers to areas just outside the 
city limits or beyond the area where the city 
can exercise control. On the other hand, the 
lack of such requirements places the city in 
the position of using public funds to promote 
real estate developments for private gain. 
Each city must take its position somewhere 
between these extremes in accordance with 
its own particular condition. 


With regard to refuse disposal it was be- 
lieved that where land is available the sani- 
tary landfill method is considerably cheaper 
than incineration both in original outlay 
and in operation. 


Promotion of new industry generally 
should be done by civic groups and not by 
the city. The practice of some cities in 
remitting taxes or furnishing other services 
at a reduced rate was condemned as un- 
sound. It was generally believed that the 
best type of industry is not interested so 
much in immediate financial arrangements as 
it is in the labor market and other long-term 
factors. If concessions must be made the 
one that is generally the least objectionable 
is to provide land at nominal cost. 

Cities of 20,000 to 50,000: A. A. Rhom- 
berg, Dubuque, Iowa, chairman. In revising 
the building code it was the opinion that 
some federal agency should provide at least 
a checklist of what should be included in a 
building code, and that uniform codes for 
regions of the country would greatly assist 
cities in revising their codes. 

Cities which provide utility and fire pro- 
tection service outside of the city limits 
should charge higher rates, the managers of 
cities present reporting rates varying from 
10 to 100 per cent above those charged in 
the city. Cities which have contracts with 
fire districts or other units seem to get the 
best results. . . . It appeared that cities with 
the best recreation programs were those in 
which school districts permit the use of 
school facilities and personnel. To keep 
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control of recreation activities under the city 
a recreation department supplemented by a 
school board contribution provides the best 
arrangement. The use of recreation commis- 
sions to secure cooperation and citizen par- 
ticipation met with general approval but it 
was emphasized that such commissions 
should be kept on an advisory basis. .. . 
For technical assistance on city planning 
most cities employ consultants on a part- 
time basis, and use of such consultants 
jointly with the county and township is 
getting good results in the development of 
subdivision regulations, improving _ traffic 
conditions, and in making utility exten- 
sions. . . . The managers agreed that there 
is a need for better control and supervision 
of taxicab operations, taxi stands, inspection 
of taxicab equipment, and the requirement 
of adequate liability insurance. 

Cities over 50,000: V. R. Smitham, Dal- 
las, Texas, chairman. Most municipal air- 
ports are not being operated at a profit, and 
many cities are taking steps toward placing 
them on a self-sustaining basis. It was 
agreed that cities should retain the right of 
selling gas and oil, that cities should develop 
an airport policy, and that airports should 
not be operated at a loss. Most cities are in 
a good bargaining position and should take 
advantage of it rather than subsidize the 
airlines. Airparks owned by private opera- 
tors are a growing problem and tend to 
create blighted areas. 


In regard to urban redevelopment it was 
the consensus that the city might condemn 
necessary land and then sell it to private 
developers. In some places tax delinquent 
land might be suitable. It was believed that 
urban redevelopment would help stop the 
further development of “fringe” areas, and 
that planning commissions should have 
jurisdiction beyond the city limits in order 
to prevent erection of substandard housing 
in such areas. Building codes should not be 
relaxed to permit the construction of cheap 
frame houses for permanent use. 

Every city has a parking problem. To 
prohibit parking in congested business dis- 
tricts during certain hours greatly relieves 
the traffic situation, but off-street parking is 
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the best solution even if it is necessary to 
remove buildings or to go underground. It 
was the consensus that the parking problem 
is too big for private operators to handle 
alone and that cities must help. Parking 
meters aid greatly in turnover and use of 
parking space, but must be supplemented 
by off-street parking. Automatic meters 
seem to be preferred to the manual type. 

City and county health units, or county 
units, are desirable because they eliminate 
overlapping of activities, give better service, 
and make it possible to secure federal funds. 
. . . In regard to promoting new industries 
the consensus was that cities should not 
grant tax exemption. . . . To augment local 
revenues a tax on the gross receipts of local 
utilities met with general approval. Other 
sources mentioned included the sales tax, 
sewer rental, and hotel room tax. 


Housing 


Lyman S. Moore, assistant administrator 
of the National Housing Agency, emphasized 
that the federal government was relying 
heavily on action at the local level to solve 
the housing problem. For this reason the 
NHA has asked municipalities to set up 
committees to determine housing goals, be- 
cause it is at the local level where housing 
needs must be measured and housing plans 
developed. The city also must be involved 
because it must plan the necessary facilities 
to support a housing program. The city 
can do much to help clear titles and pro- 
vide suitable sites inside the city limits. He 
suggested also that cities should get their 
municipal powers and financing arrange- 
ments ready for those aspects of the long- 
term housing program which fit into the 
emergency period. Local housing authori- 
ties, he said, have limited their activities to 
the provision of low-rent housing for the 
lowest income groups and that from now on 
city governments must be concerned with 
all housing—a broad community housing 
program carried out for the most part by 
private enterprise but in accord with sound 
municipal planning. 

Some of the specific ways in which the 
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federal government can help in getting over 
the hump of the emergency housing job 
were outlined by Mr. Moore as follows: 
by helping to break specific bottlenecks and 
overcoming obstacles; by priority assistance; 
by disposition of surplus war plant materials; 
and by prohibiting nonessential construc- 
tion; by facilitating the technical develop- 
ment and perfection of new and substitute 
materials and equipment which help to re- 
lieve shortages and reduce costs; by using 
its fiscal policy to assure adequate private 
capital; by providing specific financial in- 
centives such as premium payments and a 
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guaranteed market to stimulate expanded 
production of materials and houses; and by 
providing a central point for the stimulation 
of necessary activity at the local level. It 
is at the local level where in the last analysis 
much of the problem must ultimately be 
solved, said Mr. Moore. The government 
can attempt to bring about some balance 
between all these complex factors, and can 
provide the necessary leadership in the for- 
mulation of a national housing policy to be 
carried out by the housing industry and by 
the local communities with their own 
resources. 


X. The City Manager's Relation to the Press 


This is the tenth in a series of articles in which a number of city 
managers indicate the what, how, and why on specific questions. 


Meetings With Editors 
Have you ever had formal or informal 
meetings with newspaper editors or pub- 
lishers for the purpose of establishing 
working agreements as to release and 
treatment of city hall news? If so, please 
describe procedure and results. 


AMES QO. CoNnvILL (seven years’ city man- 
ager experience), Astoria, Oregon, popu- 
lation 10,389: I do not have either for- 

mal or informal set meetings with editors or 
publishers, but I do feel it important to 
know the personalities behind the - news, 
either press or radio. In the towns where I 
have worked there have been from one to 
four daily papers besides the radio. Any of 
these agencies worth their salt will publish 
news when they find it, and I neither ask 
nor expect them to suppress news. I tell 
them the truth as I know it and expect them 
to do the same. I believe it part of my func- 
tion to see that the news releases correctly 
inform our citizens just what the council 
intends. Generally we have succeeded. 

JosepH M. HatcuHett (seven years’ city 

manager experience), Petersburg, Virginia, 
population 33,147: I have not found it nec- 
essary to have meetings with newspaper 
editors or publishers. I have at times con- 
ferred informally with the managing editor 


of the local newspaper in regard to certain 
matters but this usually has been by tele- 
phone and in a routine manner. 


W. B. Hocan (17 years’ city manager ex- 
perience), Stockton, California, population 
58,865: My meetings with newspaper edi- 
tors and publishers have always been of an 
informal nature; there is no reason why it 
should be otherwise. In a community where 
there is but one daily newspaper, one is not 
confronted with the problem of competition 
between reports for priority on release. I 
take it that it is the duty of a good reporter 
on any paper to get the news when, if, as, 
and where he can at all times. 

WALTER F. JoHNSON (seven years’ city 
manager experience), Atchison, Kansas, 
population 12,648: I have had informal 
meetings with newspaper publishers and edi- 
tors at various times to have them get my 
approval on questionable news items or not 
publish something that would be harm- 
ful to the city as a whole or a bad advertise- 
ment for the town. In all cases I have had 
their full cooperation. 

C. LeELanp Woop (seven years’ city man- 
ager experience), Watertown, New York, 
population 33,385: On several occasions I 
have had informal meetings with newspaper 
editors and publishers regarding the policy 
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of releasing news. We have one weekly pa- 
per and one daily. 


Use of Prepared Releases 


Do you issue prepared stories for the press? 
If so, when and what types? What has 
been their reception and use? 

James O. Convitt, Astoria, Oregon: I 
definitely prefer not to issue prepared re- 
leases. Recently, however, this city sub- 
mitted a municipal power amendment to the 
people and I was asked to write out for the 
press the council’s position on the proposal. 
This was published at the council’s request. 
Under our charter the manager prepares the 
budget. Ordinarily if controversies arise I 
prepare a statement for publication setting 
out the reasons for the various requests. I 
would not prepare an article for publication 
other than on a technical subject except by 
consent of the council. 

JosepH M. Harcuett, Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia: I do not issue prepared stories for 
newspaper use. 

W. B. Hocan, Stockton, California: I 
have never in the past 17 years issued a pre- 
pared statement for the press concerning 
daily news events. Occasionally the press 
will ask for an article on some particular 
subject of general interest, which I have fur- 
nished. I doubt if many city managers 
would be able to find the time to issue pre- 
pared stories to the press and even if such 
were the case, I believe it would be bad 
policy to do so as they would appear to be 
too much like “canned” statements. 

WaLTER F. JoHNson, Atchison, Kansas: 
I have released prepared stories of an educa- 
tional type dealing with safety, fire preven- 
tion, and the public buying ungraded milk 
and milk products in the country. from herds 
that have not been tested. The newspaper is 
always glad to have these stories and runs 
them at their pleasure. 

C. LELAND Woop, Watertown, New York: 
I prepare stories for the press frequently, 
especially on special topics which may easily 
be misinterpreted. It is customary for the 
newspapers to make their own comments in 
connection with a prepared article. The 
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papers have been very glad to receive pre. 
pared stories and they have cooperated 
nicely. 


Handling Press Relations 


Do you handle press relations or is this duty 
assigned to some other individual? Do 
you give regular interviews to the press? 
How often? Do department heads and 
other city officials give interviews and is- 
sue releases? Please describe your policy, 
James O. Convi tt, Astoria, Oregon: Press 

relations are handled through my office and 
the press can come in any time they see fit; 
there are no set times. When we are doing 
a lot of things of interest to the public, they 
come in often. I encourage the press to in- 
terview department heads. I like to think of 
our city administration as being like a foot- 
ball team. The council is the coach, the 
charter is our rule book, the council sets the 
plays (policies) by ordinances and resolu- 
tions. I am the quarterback, the heads of 
my departments are my tackles and half 
backs, etc. Why shouldn’t they get their 
names in the paper if they do a good piece 
of work? All department heads are required 
to attend council meetings and in that man- 
ner each department head is not only in- 
formed on council policy, but also knows the 
aims and objectives of the other depart- 
ments. 

JosepH M. Hatcuett, Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia: I handle press relations and give an 
interview each morning to a reporter who is 
assigned regularly to the city hall. Generally 
all information given to the press clears 
through my office but at times reporters in- 
terview and obtain information from depart- 
ment heads. It is understood that all news 
and information normally clears through the 
city manager’s office, and since cooperation 
is very good, there seldom is necessity for 
any other system. It always has been the 
policy of the city:manager’s office to furnish 
the press with all available information. A 
reporter covers all council meetings and the 
same reporter is assigned by the local paper 
to my office and the city hall generally. 
Usually he has a fair background of what 
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is going on. This is a definite help in 
handling news from the city hall and assures 
a fair presentation of the news. 


W. B. Hocan, Stockton, California: I 
have always made it a policy to handle 
directly relations with the press. I believe 
that the public is entitled to information con- 
cerning important civic affairs direct from 
the city manager rather than from his sub- 
ordinates. A reporter visits my office almost 
daily and if for some reason he fails to call 
in person, he always calls by telephone. De- 
partment heads are not only allowed but 
expected to give interviews and information 
concerning their departments, abstaining of 
course from making statements on matters 
of policy which must be decided by the city 
manager or the city council. In other words, 
department heads are expected to give to 
the general public through the press factual 
information concerning the activities carried 
on under their jurisdiction. 


WaLTeER F. JonHnson, Atchison, Kansas: 
The newspaper reporter makes his rounds 
daily to get the routine news from each de- 
partment head and from myself. The editor 
attends all commission meetings and writes 
his stories from the business transacted. Any 
important releases from departments are 
cleared through my office. Anything that 
we do not wish the paper to print is dis- 
cussed in an executive session between the 
commissioners and myself after the regular 
meeting. 

C. LELAND Woop, Watertown, New York: 
I handle press relations in so far as the city 
council and city hall are concerned. On 
some special topics the council may suggest 
that a certain type of information be given 
to reporters. Occasionally, department heads 
give out information, especially the police 
and building inspection departments, but 
most news items regarding operations of 
these and all other departments are handled 
through my office. Reporters from the daily 
paper visit the city hall each day to obtain 
any news which may be available and to 
glean any information on which they can 
base so-called news items. A reporter from 
the weekly paper visits the city hall once a 
week, 
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Solving Difficulties 
What difficulties, if any, have you had with 
local newspapers and how have you solved 
them? What techniques in dealing with 
the press have proved most successful? 


James O. Convi.t, Astoria, Oregon: The 
local press often disagrees with the city but 
supports this type of municipal government. 
As a rule, I’d prefer an unfavorable press to 
none at all, for pressure groups flourish 
when the general public becomes apathetic. 
Reporters are people and most of them are 
sincere and honest and they will write about 
things which interest their readers. We have 
no “yellow” press and we feel it to be partly 
our fault if the reporters do not get the facts. 
Our press does not take sides in council 
elections. Most council meetings are cov- 
ered, but I do not believe that any council- 
man consciously tries for a favorable press. 
We have had the city-manager type of gov- 
ernment here for 24 years with several dif- 
ferent managers and complete changes in 
councils. During that time the press and the 
council have disagreed on major policies on 
several occasions, but both in their way are 
striving for better government, so little tech- 
nique is needed. Maybe that is why it oper- 
ates so well—we have no technique. 


JosepH M. Hatcuett, Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia: There have been no difficulties in 
many years in dealing with the press. While 
no problems have arisen since my tenure of 
office began, I would think that a policy of 
frankness would be best for all concerned. 
It must be borne in mind that most repor- 
ters are able to obtain information from 
many sources and attempts to conceal facts 
sometimes result in the printing of erroneous 
information. Reporters generally do not vio- 
late confidences and often a frank discus- 
sion of a situation aud a request that cer- 
tain things be withheld will be granted if it 
is at all reasonable. Relations with the news- 
paper in this city always have been good 
and there have been, with a few exceptions, 
excellent relations between city departments 
and the press. 

W. B. Hocan, Stockton, California: Dur- 
ing the past 17 years I have had practically 
no major difficulties in dealing with the 
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press. Sometimes a reporter will pick up 
and publish information prematurely which 
is not to the best interests of the city and 
sometimes the information published is not 
accurate. However, I have come to the 
general conclusion that one must expect a 
certain amount of irregularity and inaccur- 
acy on the part of any newspaper reporter. 
I have found that the best way to deal with 
reporters is to be patient and frank, give 
them the information I have on the sub- 
ject, and if there is some part of the infor- 
mation which should not be made public at 
the time, request them to make no mention 
of it. It has been my experience that if a 
reporter is taken into my confidence he will 
respect the same and sincerely endeavor to 
abide by my wishes. They will from time 
to time make mistakes, but there is nothing 
much that can be done about it. It doesn’t 
do any good to get mad about it—in fact 
that is just the thing one should not do. Be 
friendly with your reporter and he will go 
a long way with you. 

WALTER F. JoHNsON, Atchison, Kansas: 
I have received unfavorable publicity at 


times for things that were beyond my con. 
trol such as bad weather, shortage of mate. 
rial or equipment, breakdowns, etc., causi 
a delay in getting a ditch backfilled, a street 
reopened, the streets not cleaned for a week 
or two. On such occasions I have explained 
the reason to the publisher, and usually the 
editor is instructed to run a new story on 
the subject explaining to the public why the 
condition has existed as long as it has. Some- 
times I can avoid this by explaining the sit- 
uation to the editor in advance. 

C,. LELAND Woop, Watertown, New York: 
Occasionally the local newspapers carry news 
items based on rumors or an idea which 
the reporter may have relative to certain 
activities. Such articles may be called “trial 
balloons,” which in many cases are pre- 
mature and have no foundation whatever. 
But when the reporters feel that they are 
being treated fairly, they will be very help- 
ful in correcting articles which otherwise 
might give the public a wrong impression. 
Reporters also cooperate by withholding 
publication of information not ready to be 
released by the city officials. 
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Current Municipal Problems 





Financing Airports in Small Cities 
OW the smaller cities are financing and 
managing their airports is indicated by 
information secured last month by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association from 15 
cities between 10,000 and 20,000 population. 
The airports range from drawing-board plans 
for which bonds have been issued to a class 
2 scheduled airline stop. All of the airports 
in this survey are operated by cities; air- 
ports leased to private operators have been 
excluded. 

Five of the airports—Traverse City, Mich- 
igan; Morgantown, West Virginia; Jones- 
boro, Arkansas; Dothan, Alabama; and 
Hibbing, Minnesota—were built in part with 
federal funds in conjunction with the war 
training program. The Wenatchee, Wash- 
ington, airport was built entirely with federal 
funds. Fergus Falls, Minnesota, is now con- 
structing an airport with state aid. The 
airport at Huron, South Dakota, was con- 
structed under WPA. The remaining cities 
either floated their own bonds for all costs 
or are now building airports expecting that 
federal or state aid will meet part of the 
burden. Boone, Iowa, and Faribault, Minne- 
sota, both with airports under construction, 
have issued bonds totaling $60,000 and 
$30,000 respectively. Twin Falls, Idaho, 
already has one airport and recently voted 
$250,000 bonds for a second airport. Only 
Huron, South Dakota, claims its airport to 
be self-supporting although recent expendi- 
tures for new construction and to meet CAA 
requirements will increase operating costs. 
Three airports— Huron, South Dakota; 
Traverse City, Michigan; and Morgantown, 
West Virginia—are scheduled air carrier 
stops, and several other cities expect to be- 
come such in the near future. 

City officials reported operating data: 

JoNEsBoRO, ARKANSAS (12,500): This air- 
port built with federal funds during the war 
is situated on land purchased by the city 


water and light utility. Until the airport be- 
comes self-supporting, as it is expected to 
do in 1947 or 1948, the local utility will 
finance airport operations with the utility 
manager serving as the airport manager. No 
revenues have been received thus far al- 
though $4,000 hangar rental is expected in 
1947, plus two cents per gallon on all gas- 
oline sold. Operating cost last year amount- 
ed to only $1,500 but this included only 
grass cutting and maintenance of drainage 
structures. No commercial landings are 
made at the present time, but the city has 
several applications on hand. 


TRAVERSE City, MicHicaAN (14,000): 
Originally a small airport. built by the city 
before the war, this airport was enlarged for 
war training purposes until the federal funds 
represented 9714 per cent of the capital in- 
vestment. Under a manager appointed by 
the council, the airport grosses only $2,000 
yearly in revenues with operating costs run- 
ning up to $4,000. Only revenues are air- 
craft landing charges and a city tax on gas- 
oline, but plans are under way to make the 
airport self-supporting. 

Fercus Farts, Minnesota (11,000): An 
airport is now under construction with 50 
per cent of the cost, except for buildings, 
to be paid from state funds. This airport 
will be managed by a board appointed by 
the council. No estimates have been made 
of revenues and expenditures, but the city 
will levy a small tax for maintenance. 

MorGANTOWN, WEsT VircINIA (17,000): 
A class 2 scheduled air carrier stop, this 
airport is supervised by a manager appointed 
by the city manager. Built largely with fed- 
eral funds, the airport earns $20,000 a year 
but costs $30,000 to operate. The city 
charges $15 monthly for hangar rental and 
receives 10 per cent of all income from flight 
training and other concessions. No plans are 
under way at the present time to make the 
airport self-supporting. 

Parsons, Kansas (14,000): This airport 
consists of 200 acres of vacant land pur- 
chased with city funds over the past five 
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years. No revenues are obtained but $600 
a year is paid for maintenance. Buildings 
and other facilities will be built when there 
is a demand for them. 

VirGINIA, MINNESOTA (12,000): This air- 
port, under the supervision of a manager 
appointed by the city council, costs $10,000 
a year to operate and earns only $500 from 
hangar rental. No other charges were re- 
ported but the city plans to make the facility 
self-supporting. 

FARIBAULT, MINNeEsoTa (15,000): An 
airport is now under construction on a site 
just purchased with a bond issue of $30,000. 
Contracts for drains costing $4,285 were re- 
cently let with bids for grading temporary 
runways and the administration building site 
to be received soon. No federal or state aid 
has yet been received but the city expects to 
share in such aid when approved work is 
started. 

DotTHAN, ALABAMA (17,000): This air- 
port managed by an airport commission was 
built with federal funds (40 per cent of the 
investment). The airport earns $220 
monthly in rentals and a small revenue from 
licenses. No plans are now under consid- 
eration to make the airport self-supporting. 

WENATCHEE, WASHINGTON’ (12,000): 
The Wenatchee airport built entirely from 
federal funds is also managed by an airport 
commission although previously it had been 
under the city engineer. The airport earns 
$3,000 annually but it costs approximately 
$4,000 to operate. The airport commission 
is now contemplating hangar rentals and 
other use charges to raise revenues. 

NeEwTon, Kansas (11,000): This city 
now leases a former naval airport for $1 a 
year. In 1940 the city floated a $42,000 
bond issue to build an airport, which the 
United States Navy purchased in 1942 for 
$46,000. During Navy ownership of this 
facility, the city leased 80 acres to a private 
operator for a small airport. On July 17, 
1946, the Navy leased the airport back to 
the city which now operates a one-and-one- 
half-million-dollar investment covering 516 
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acres. The airport has one concrete runway, 

New Castle, INDIANA (17,000): This 
airport was privately built but a city board 
operates the facilities, paying a monthly 
rent of $200. Revenues totaling $12,000 
are received annually, but expenditures are 
higher by $3,000. The city charges a 
monthly rental of $12.30 per plane, 50 cents 
for overnight storage, and receives all profit 
on gasoline and oil sales. 

Twin Fats, Ipano (12,000): The Twin 
Falls airport, operated by a manager ap- 
pointed by the city council, receives $6,672 
in annual revenue and costs $12,660 to run. 
Hangar and field rentals are fixed at $5 and 
$10 per month. The city has just voted a 
$250,000 bond issue to construct a new air- 
port with federal aid expected to meet some 
of the cost. 

Huron, SoutH Dakota (11,000): This 
airport—a scheduled air carrier stop—was 
built with WPA funds supplemented by city 
bonds totaling $64,000 plus $30,000 cash. 
A part-time manager runs the airport at a 
salary of $1,320 a year plus quarters. Total 
revenues run approximately $11,000 with 
expenses amounting to $7,033. A four-cent 
state gas tax allocated to the airport plus 
hangar rental ($900) and local operator’s 
rent ($1,800) accounts for the most revenue. 
The city expects to construct a new $300,- 
000 concrete runway under the new federal 
aid bill, to replace an old black-top runway 
not capable of handling heavy planes. 

HipBinc, MINNESOTA (16,000): The 
Hibbing airport, built largely with federal 
funds, is under a manager appointed by the 
city council. The annual income of $2,500 
falls far short of meeting $4,800 in expenses. 
The airport charges hangar rentals at $12.50 
per month per plane, shop building rental 
at $30 per month, and ground rent for pri- 
vate hangars at $40 per month. 

STERLING, ILLtNors (11,000): The Ster- 
ling airport, managed by an airport board, 
receives $800 a vear and costs $2,270 to 
operate. 
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Recent Federal Actions Affecting Cities 


EDERAL License Charge. The Federal 

Power Commission on July 19 ruled 
that a state or municipally owned power 
utility is subject to federal license charges 
when its revenues exceed operating costs and 
depreciation charges. The FPC rules that 
the net income is a “profit” for the publicly 
owned utility even where the agency is re- 
quired by law to use the money so accum- 
ulated exclusively to retire its own debt or 
expand its own facilities. This decision re- 
quires the Central Nebraska Public Power 
and Irrigation District to pay the 1942 and 
1943 annual charges due under its license for 
the electric output of its power project on 
the Platte and North Platte Rivers. The 
federal license charges are one cent per 
horsepower capacity, and 2% cents per 
1,000 kilowatt hours of output per year. 
This action by the FPC gives municipal 
power utilities the same accounting treat- 
ment as the FPC gives privately owned utili- 
ties. In one of two dissenting opinions 
Chairman Leland Olds said in effect that a 
distinction can be made according to 
whether there was a profit motive rather 
than whether there was an excessive income 
over operating costs and depreciation. The 
other dissenting opinon was by Commis- 
sioner Sachse who believed that revenues de- 
rived from the operation of a public enter- 
prise and accruing exclusively to the operat- 
ing state or municipality cannot be consid- 
ered “profit,” and that for this reason no 
license charge can be made. 

Standards for In-Service Training of Vet- 
erans. Recommended standards for the ap- 
proval of on-the-job training programs for 
veterans in state and local government agen- 
cies have been issued by the Retraining and 
Reemployment Administration of the United 
States Department of Labor. These stand- 
ards were prepared for the guidance of state 


job training projects. Copies of the stand- 
ards were distributed early in July to all 
governors by Major General G. B. Erskine, 
RRA administrator. The committee that 
prepared the standards consulted with sev- 
eral organizations of governmental officials, 
including the International City Managers’ 
Association. Municipal officials may secure 
a copy of the standards upon request to 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT. 


Day-Care Centers. A survey by the Fed- 
eral Works Agency shows that 24 per cent 
of the child-care centers supported by Lan- 
ham Act funds were discontinued within a 
month after the withdrawal of federal funds 
last March 1. However, such centers for 
children of employed mothers are being 
continued under state or local auspices in 
303 cities. A large proportion of these cities 
are in California, New York, and Washing- 
ton, where state funds have been provided 
to sustain nursery schools as long as two 
years more. In many other cities, including 
Chicago, Detroit, and New Orleans, the 
number of child-care centers has been re- 
duced and in some cases municipal support 
will be discontinued this Fall. 

Housing. The National Housing Agency 
in June issued the first of a series of monthly 
reports on the progress of the veterans 
emergency housing program, entitled Hous- 
ing. Some 406,000 dwelling units were 
started during the first five months of 1946, 
34 per cent of the 1946 goal of 1,200,000 
units. The House failed to act before ad- 
journment on the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
general housing bill (S. 1592) which had 
passed the Senate on April 15 despite tre- 
mendous opposition from private housing 
and contracting interests. The authors of 
the bill and Housing Expediter Wilson 
Wyatt have charged that failure of the 
House to take action on this bill has created 
a serious stumbling block in the path of the 


agencies responsible for approving veterans’ emergency housing program. 
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Planning. Congress has appropriated 
$35,000,000 for public works planning ad- 
vances administered by the Federal Works 
Agency. Allocations of the new appropria- 
tion will be by the same formula as has been 
used in the past. Furthermore, the advances 
must be repaid if and when construction 
begins. Congress is not committed to assist 
in meeting the cost of construction. 

Traffic Safety. The report of the commit- 
tee on engineering of the President’s High- 
way Safety Conference has recommended 
that: (1) a traffic engineering unit compar- 
able in authority to other divisions of the 
public works department be established in 
cities of more than 100,000; (2) at least one 
full-time traffic engineer be provided in cities 
of 50,000 to 100,000; (3) the public works 
director, city engineer, or some other quali- 
fied employee perform the traffic engineering 
functions in cities of less than 50,000; (4) 
motor vehicles be inspected periodically; 
(5) the provision of off-street parking facili- 
ties is the ultimate solution of the parking 
problem in congested metropolitan areas; 
(6) certain streets, routes, or separate lanes 
be designated for special classes of traffic 
such as trucks or buses to facilitate move- 
ment and to reduce operating hazards; (7) 
traffic hazards be reduced by the use of such 
methods as raised median strips on wide 
heavily traveled streets, intersection channel- 
ization, etc. 


Court Decisions. The United States Su- 
preme Court in recent decisions has upheld 
the validity of a 3 per cent tax levied by 
South Carolina on foreign insurance com- 
panies, and has upheld the right of Cali- 
fornia to license and regulate conditions 
under which a foreign insurance company 
may do business in the state. . . . The 
United States Supreme Court on June 10 
denied certiorari in the case of McLeod vs. 
City of Jackson, 24 So. (2d) 319, thus leav- 
ing in effect the decision of the supreme 
court of Mississippi holding that the refusal 
of city policemen to renounce their intention 
of joining a labor union, in line with a city 
regulation forbidding such membership, was 
an act of insubordination and valid cause 
for dismissal. 
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Recent Surveys Show Trends in Best 
Police Practices 

ECOMMENDATIONS made on the 

basis of recent comprehensive surveys 
of the police departments in New Orleans 
and Phoenix indicate trends in police ad- 
ministration. The New Orleans survey, 
made by Bruce Smith of the Institute of 
Public Administration for the New Orleans 
Bureau of Governmental Research, suggests 
that the police board should be abolished 
and responsibility for general supervision 
centered in a police superintendent appointed 
by the mayor. The 21 agencies now under 
the police superintendent would be reduced 
to eight and the number of police precincts 
reduced from 10 to five. Under the proposed 
reorganization a total of 810 police em- 
ployees in all ranks and grades would be 
sufficient to provide adequate police service, 
as compared with 888 on the force at the 
time of the survey last January. This reduc- 
tion in the force would be effected by re- 
ducing the number of precincts as indicated, 
by abandoning precinct lockups, by making 
wider use of one-man patrol cars, and by 
abolishing special details. 


With regard to one-man patrol cars the 
report states: “In police practice through- 
out the country two-men crews are employed 
four times more frequently. than are one-man 
crews, but the trend towards the latter is 


unmistakable. Among the larger cities, Bal- . 


timore, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis, 
Portland (Oregon), Providence, Rochester, 
San Francisco, and Toledo, are especially 
prominent in using one-man crews, and a 
number of other large centers also employ 
them in certain sections or during certain 
tours of duty.” 

The survey report points out that well 
over one-third of the entire New Orleans 
police force is eligible for retirement, and 
that the appointing authority should have 
power to compel retirement of individual 
policemen at any time after they are eligible 
for pension and in any event at 65 years of 
age. “No good purpose can be served by 
permitting over-age or otherwise disqualified 
policemen to continue to serve at full pay 
when they may be retired at from 40 to 50 
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per cent of base pay according to their years 
of service.” The report also suggests that 
cities should recruit police between 21 and 
29 years of age, pointing out that 26 of the 
present members of the force were appointed 
at ages between 46 and 61 years. New Or- 
leans also has two and one-half times as 
many officers as other cities of comparable 
size (nearly 30 officers per 100 patrolmen 
as compared to 13 for cities between 250,000 
and 500,000, and 12 for cities over 500,000). 


The report points out that police em- 
ployees should be engaged on public police 
duty and none other. Reference is made to 
the fact that a total of 78 men, ranging in 
rank from captain to patrolman, are assigned 
to special details which have no relation to 
law enforcement, with more than half of 
these men being assigned to private em- 
ployers with the city reimbursed in most 
cases for salary outlay. Such diversions as 
police manpower, as well as assigning mem- 
bers to sell advertising in the police mutual 
benefit association program book, sale of 
tickets, and service on police bands on pub- 
lic time, should be discontinued, according 
to the report. 

The police survey in Phoenix, Arizona, 
conducted for the city manager and council 
by Public Administration Service, covered 
organization, personnel practices, distribu- 
tion of force, and facilities. PAS recom- 
mended that the department be organized 
into five functional divisions: uniform (pa- 
trol and traffic), detective, records, commu- 
nications and jail, juvenile and vice. Cer- 
tain duties should be transferred; for 
example, the collection of money from park- 
ing meters should be transferred to the city 
collector’s office, the repair of these meters 
to the street department, the collection of 
fines for traffic tickets to the magistrate’s 
office, and the junior program should be 
made a part of the juvenile division of the 
police department. 


The report recommended that the prac- 
tice of using two-man patrol cars be discon- 
tinued, and that one-man patrol operation 
be used. “Records of cities using one-man 
patrol cars,” according to the report, “show 
that a single officer in an automobile is more 
efficient because he gives his undivided at- 
tention to police duties, and that he is safer 
because he is more cautious.” It is pointed 
out that each officer in a patrol car would 
have from seven to 19 brother officers in cars 
scattered throughout the city, all in constant 
communication with headquarters and ready 
to come to his assistance in from 30 seconds 
to three minutes. 

All cars assigned to regular patrol duty 
should be painted a distinctive color, con- 
spicuously marked, and a floodlight installed 
on a fixed mounting on the right side of the 
car. This light would have the words 
““police—stop” on lens of frosted glass. The 
patrol cars should be responsible for both 
suppression of crime and regulation of traffic, 
freeing the traffic section for specialized 
duty such as enforcement of time-limit park- 
ing regulations, follow-up investigation of 
the more serious accidents, public safety 
education, and traffic engineering (tempo- 
rarily). Officers on patrol also would make 
preliminary investigations of crime, thus 
making unnecessary 24-hour service in the 
detective division and also permitting detec- 
tives to apply their special skills to more 
important tasks. 

Some of the recommendations in the PAS 
report on Phoenix have already been carried 
out. Reorganization has been started in 
combining the operations of the patrol and 
traffic divisions, in the use of the proposed 
geographical and chronological distribution 
of manpower, in use of one-man patrol on 
one shift, in grouping the activities of rec- 
ords, communications, and jail into a single 
unit, in the designation of a training officer, 
and in starting work on a duties manual. 
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ion NVALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering in continental United States only 
and does not include contracts outside the coun- 
try or shipbuilding. During the first 28 weeks 
of 1946 construction contracts totaled $2,906,- 
291,000, or 204 per cent above the same period 
in 1945. Public construction totaled $1,098,- 
832,000, which is a 63 per cent increase above 
the same period last year. Of the public total, 
$390,695,000 was for federal work, 26 per cent 
below 1945, and $708,137,000 was for state 
and municipal work, 379 per cent above 1945. 
Private construction totaled $1,807,459,000, 546 
per cent above a year ago. The minimum size 
projects included are: waterworks and water- 
ways projects. $15,000, other public works, 
$25,000; industrial building, $40,000; and other 
building, $150,000. 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Staiisi.cs 


The consumers’ price index—the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities—stood at 133.3 on 
June 15, 1946, as compared with 131.5 on May 
- 15, 1946 (1935-39=100). The family food bill 
was up 2.1 per cent and there were scattered 


increases in the prices of clothing and house 
furnishings. The index is up 3.3 per cent from 
June 15, 1945, the largest increases being 8.1 
per cent in the cost of clothing and 7.1 per 
cent in the cost of house-furnishings. Living 
costs on June 15, 1946, were 32.2 per cent above 
those of January, 1941, and 35.2 per cent above 
those of August 15, 1939. The index does not 
reflect, however, additional wartime increases 
caused by lower quality, disappearance of low- 
priced goods, and forced changes in living 
habits. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.51 on 
August 1, 1946, as compared with 1.41 on June 
27, 1946. (Note: This index averages bond 
yields of 20 large cities; yields vary inversely 
with bond prices.) 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicles deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,510 in June, 1946, which were 27 per 
cent more than in June, 1945, and 19 per cent 
less than in June, 1941. 
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St. Louis Adopts Income Tax 


N ST. LOUIS the board of aldermen on 

July 10 by a vote of 20-to-8 adopted an 
income tax of one-fourth of 1 per cent on the 
gross income of individuals and net earnings 
of corporations. The tax is expected to raise 
$4,000,000 annually to pay increased city sal- 
aries and other operating expenses. First pay- 
ments will be due October 15. Philadelphia 
and Toledo are the only other cities now levy- 
ing a local income tax. Philadelphia’s one and 
one-half per cent tax on gross incomes yields 
the city over $20,000,000 annually while To- 
ledo’s 1 per cent income tax is expected to 
yield up to $4,000,000 a year. The St. Louis, 
Toledo, and Philadelphia income taxes apply to 
all persons who “earn salaries” or commissions 
in the city, regardless of their residence. Other 
cities considering a municipal income tax are 
Akron, Dayton, Minneapolis, and Madison. 


Employees Share in Utility Profits 


In Waukesha, Wisconsin (19,242), the city- 
owned water department has put into effect a 
profit-sharing plan under which employees will 
receive a portion of the net profit resulting 
from operation of the utility. The plan, which 
has been approved by the state public service 
commission, provides that 4 per cent of the 
utility’s annual net earnings are to be dis- 
tributed among its employees after operating 
expenses, taxes, and charges for depreciation 
have been met. This bonus, which is in addi- 
tion to each employee’s regular salary, is lim- 
ited to a maximum of $200 per year, and is 


*Based in part on information in newsletters of 
several national organizations of public officials: 
American Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works As- 
sociation; American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministers, Governmental Research Association, In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Association 
of Assessing Officers, National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials, National Fire Protection Association, 
National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, and 
United States Conference of Mayors. 
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apportioned among employees according to a 
schedule giving those in the lower-paid bracket 
the highest percentage. 


Cities Seek Share of State Taxes 


During the 32nd annual meeting of the 
League of Minnesota Municipalities in June, a 
special legislative conference was held and reso- 
lutions were adopted in favor of: (1) municipal 
sharing in state-collected taxes; (2) removal of 
fee limitation on municipal liquor license fee; 
(3) exemption of governmentally used gasoline 
from payment of state gasoline tax; and (4) 
general approval of a plan to draft a system 
of laws which will permit optional forms of 
government for villages over 1,000. The resolu- 
tion on municipally shared state taxes specifi- 
cally proposes the doubling of state liquor 
taxes, the raising of the railroad gross earnings 
tax from 5 per cent to 7 per cent, and the 
imposition of a new state cigarette tax of 2 
cents per package. It was proposed that the 
increased liquor and gross earnings taxes and 
half of the proceeds of the new cigarette tax 
should be allocated to municipalities and town- 
ships according to population. 


Building Codes and Materials 


The League of Oregon Cities has published a 
proposed building code for small cities. The 
code sets up minimum standards for the safe 
use of materials, dealing specifically with resi- 
dences and one-story business buildings. The 
code is designed to be administe-ed without 
outside technical assistance. . . . Massachusetts 
has authorized cities and towns to adopt build- 
ing and zoning codes by reference. . . . Among 
cities which are revising their building codes 
are Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Diego, Philadel- 
phia, Tulsa, and Greeley (Colorado). . . . The 
Indianapolis city council has passed an ordinance 
designed to break the black market in lumber. 
Dealers are required to have established head- 
quarters and pay a license fee. A $300 fine is 
provided for dealing in lumber without a license, 
and thus the council hopes to eliminate trucking 
of unseasoned high price lumber from other 
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states. . . . Portland and Eugene, Oregon, have 
set up a “pool” where all building materials 
in the area are recorded, thus permitting local 
builders to speedily locate dealers who can 
supply their needs. . . . Several Washington 
cities have a provision in their building regula- 
tions which require the architect, engineer, or 
contractor in charge to file an affidavit attesting 
that construction has been completed in com- 
pliance with established standards. The affi- 
davit must be filed before a permit of occu- 
pancy may be issued for a new building. If 
it is discovered at any time that the building 
was not constructed in compliance with build- 
ing code standards, the person who signed the 
affidavit may be charged with having committed 
a misdemeanor and be subject to fine or im- 
prisonment or both. One of the cities trying out 
this method is Seattle—in addition to retaining 
the usual system of building inspection. 


Draft New City Charters 


Several cities are in various stages of drafting 
and adopting new city charters. In Hartford, 
Connecticut, a charter commission recently com- 
pleted public hearings on a proposed council- 
manager charter which will be submitted to 
the people in November. The proposed charter 
would provide a council of nine members 
elected at large to replace the present council 
of 20, all except five of whom are elected from 
wards. . . . In Baltimore the city council on 
July 10 adopted certain amendments to a pro- 
posed new charter prepared by a charter revi- 
sion commission late in 1945. The new charter 
as revised by the council will be submitted to 
the voters in November, at which time it is 
expected that an amendment providing for 
proportional representation also will be voted 
upon. The new charter is of the strong-mayor 
type and would replace the weak-mayor charter 
adopted in 1898. The new charter provides 
for the elimination or consolidation of a number 
of boards and commissions. . . . In Richmond, 
Virginia, petitions have been filed calling for a 
referendum on whether steps should be taken 
to frame a new city charter and electing a 
charter commission of seven members to pre- 
pare a charter. . . . Schenectady, New York, 
has started work on the drafting of a new 
city charter. . . . In St. Louis County, Mis- 
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souri, petitions are being circulated for a char- 
ter form of government. . . . In Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, Mayor Bass has proposed that the 
city and county governments be consolidated. 


Bulletins and Leaflets Inform Citizens 


Fort Wayne, Indiana, has inaugurated a 
monthly publication entitled Municipal Review 
which is sent to the customers of the city light, 
water, and sewage treatment plants. . . . The 
San Diego, California, water department has 
undertaken the publication of a newsletter for 
distribution to. water consumers with the bi- 
monthly bills. The newsletter, entitled Your 
Water Department, contains four pages of news, 
photographs, charts, and humorous cartoons. 
. . - Bloomfield, Connecticut (4,309), recently 
distributed a folder showing the estimated in- 
come and expenditures for 1946-47 as provided 
in the budget adopted by the council recently. 
The folder explains the reason for a two-mill 
increase in the tax rate, and contains a table 
showing the tax collections for the past three 
years and a chart showing the breakdown of 
the tax dollar. . . . Royal Oak, Michigan, has 
issued an eight-page folder which shows the 
distribution of the annual cost of municipal 
services for a typical home, the tax rate per 
year and per month for various municipal 
activities, and distribution of the city and 
school tax dollars. 


News on the Police Front 


Philadelphia recently added 360 patrolmen 
to the police department, thus providing the 
city with 4,500 patrolmen for the first time 
since before the war. . . . In Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, the police officers’ association has issued 
a manual telling pedestrians how to walk 
safely. . . . Greenwich, Connecticut, has issued 
a 40-page Police Manual, superseding the 1933 
edition and based upon “the most approved 
and modern standards of police personnel ad- 
ministration.” . . . In the New York City 
police department, a new bureau of planning 
and public relations will coordinate the activi- 
ties of the police department with civic organ- 
izations, public agencies, and other police de- 
partments, to meet emergencies or disasters. 
The new bureau will prepare maps and opera- 
tional charts for rescue squads, emergency 
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squads, ambulances. . . . Richmond, Virginia, 
recently recruited four Negroes for the police 
department. . . Quebec City, Quebec, re- 
cently reduced the number of police precinct 
stations from 14 to five. 


Yardstick for Traffic Safety 


The National Safety Council has provided a 
yardstick for use by municipal officials in meas- 
uring their traffic safety activities. On the 
basis of reports submitted by 380 cities of more 
than 10,000 population in the 1945 traffic 
safety contest the Council has established per- 
formance standards so that officials can make 
their own analysis of how their cities stand as 
compared with the top 30 per cent of the cities 
on any item of performance. For example, the 
“composite city” among the upper 30 per cent 
in 1945 secured convictions for traffic viola- 
tions in 45 per cent or more of accident investi- 
gations. These performance standards and an- 
alyses are presented in the July, 1946, issue of 
Public Safety published by the National Safety 
Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Proposes Revenues for California Cities 


Municipal officials composing the board of 
directors of the League of California Cities at 
a recent meeting of the board agreed that the 
League should sponsor legislation to secure for 
cities a larger share of the state liquor tax rev- 
enues, that the state board of equalization 
should contract with cities and counties in mak- 
ing reassessments of all property, and that the 
state reconstruction and reemployment commis- 
sion shou!d assist cities and counties in devel- 
oping county and area airport plans as required 
by CAA for federal aid for airport develop- 
ment. The board of directors will also study 
methods of controlling the development of 
fringe areas around cities. It was pointed out 
that there is the swing of residential construc- 
tion from cities to the fringe and suburban 
areas, which gives indication of being more 
pronounced as new construction is undertaken, 
and that it becomes increasingly difficult to 
impose some control on developments in these 
areas. The board concluded that the sales tax 
offers the only practical source of revenue 
which can bring in sufficient funds to ease the 
increasing burden of taxes on property. The 





board agreed that cities levy their own sales 
taxes, but that an effort be made to have such 
taxes collected by the state board of equaliza- 
tion at the same time as state sales taxes are 
collected. In addition to the sales tax, Richard 
Graves, executive secretary of the League, later 
told an interim committee on state and local 
taxation of the state legislature that special 
fees shou'd be charged for special services at 
least sufficient to pay the cost of the service 
and that business license taxes on a gross 
receipts basis should be fully explored and 
utilized. 


No-Strike Pledge Required by Congress 

Federal government employees are now re- 
quired to sign an affidavit that they are not 
members of an organization of government em- 
ployees which asserts the right to strike against 
the federal government, that they will not 
become members of such an organization while 
they are in the federal service, and that they 
will not engage in a strike against the govern- 
ment. This strike ban, attached as a rider to 
several appropriation bills recently passed by 
Congress, also provides that any employee who 
subsequently violates his affidavit shall be guilty 
of a felony. This ban indicates Congressional 
reaction to the constitution adopted last April 
by the United Public Workers of America 
(CIO) which authorizes the union president to 
approve a strike after all other methods to 
achieve collective bargaining objectives have 
failed. Following congressional action, UPWA 
officials agreed to deny power to the union 
president to sanction a strike against the fed- 
eral government. This restriction does not ap- 
ply, however, to approval of a strike against 
state or local governments. 


Traffic Safety and Parking Meters 


Safety councils in Baltimore, Buffalo, and 
Pittsburgh are urging the adoption of anti- 
jaywalking ordinances under which street cross- 
ings by pedestrians would be restricted to 
intersections and safety lanes. Among the 
cities which have adopted such ordinances are 
Cincinnati, Dayton, Detroit, Washington, and 
Miami. . . . Drivers involved in accidents in 
Pennsylvania are sent to a “driving clinic,” 
where mechanical devices detect their driving 
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faults. The driving clinic, sponsored by the 
state police, is attended each year by nearly 
3,000 Pennsylvania drivers who have been in- 
volved in automobile accidents. . . . Omaha, 
Nebraska, recently authorized the purchase of 
500 parking meters at $79 each, less $15 al- 
lowed for the old meters replaced. . . . Ex- 
celsior Springs, Missouri (4,864), has purchased 
150 parking meters, and Pueblo, Colorado, is 
installing 600 meters. Kansas City, Missouri, 
after considering bids and tests on six types of 
parking meters, recently awarded a contract 
for 1,100 Miller meters of the manually oper- 
ated type at $55.09 per meter. These meters 
contain two slots, one for pennies and one for 
nickels. Parking will be one cent for 12 min- 
utes, and 5 cents for one hour. Meters replace 
10-year old meters of the automatic type. 
Parking meter collections in Kansas City in 
June averaged $6.33 for each of the 987 old 
meters, or an average of 25.3 cents per meter 
for each day exclusive of Sunday. 


Sanitary Landfill vs. Incineration 


Among the cities which have abandoned the 
use of incinerators for refuse disposal in favor 
of sanitary landfill methods are: Wilmette, 
Illinois, and St. Petersburg, Florida. Dallas, 
Texas, also uses the sanitary landfill method 
for refuse disposal. .. . In New York City the 
mayor has approved construction of five new 
incinerators costing $1,500,000 each, exclusive of 
land. The mayor also ordered the reopening 
of the 17 incinerators which were closed when 
the sanitary landfill method was adopted sev- 
eral years ago. 


Provides Hospital and Death Benefit Plan 

The city of Detroit, Michigan, on July 1 put 
into effect an employee benefit plan created by 
charter amendment approved by the voters in 
November, 1945. The plan provides a death 
benefit of $2,000 ($1,000 if death occurs after 
retirement), and hospitalization and surgical 
benefits for the employee and his family. Em- 
ployees’ contributions for the death benefit are 
$13 a year, and for the hospital and surgical 
benefit one-half of the annual rate charged by 
the organization providing such service. The 
city will also contribute $13 toward the death 
benefit, and also one-half of the hospital and 
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surgical benefit charge. Employees who elect 
to include members of their family in the 
hospital and surgical benefits will pay the full 
amount for this service. City employees who 
elect to continue in the death benefit plan 
after retirement can do so upon agreement to 
pay the full amount, $26 yer year. The hos- 
pital and death benefit plan is compulsory for 
all employees except those paid on a contractual 
or fee basis, employees who receive less than 
$800 a year, officers and employees of the 
school board and department of street railways, 
and police and firemen will have their own 
system. 


New Sources of Local Revenue 


A city’s sales tax of one-half of one per 
cent went into effect in San Diego on July 1. 
This raises the sales tax to 3 per cent (the 
state tax is 2’ per cent); the city expects 
to receive $1,250,000 or more per year from 
this source. Other California cities with city 
sales taxes are Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, 
Rutland, and Colton. The League of California 
cities recently distributed to all member munici- 
palities a suggested uniform sales tax ordinance. 
. . . San Diego has adopted a business license 
tax ordinance fixing a fee of $12 a year for 
the first $15,000 of annual income plus $1 for 
each $1,000 in excess of that amount... . The 
mayor of Louisville has recommended the adop- 
tion of a $12 annual license fee for automo- 
biles regularly using the city streets. 
Amarillo, Texas (51,686), has adopted a sewer 
rental fee of 75 cents per month for residences 
with five or less plumbing fixtures, plus five 
cents for each additional fixture, while indus- 
trial users will pay on the basis of water con- 
sumption at the rate of 20 per cent of the 
water bill. Charges for users outside of the 
city are double the city rate. . . . Montclair, 
New Jersey (39,807), also has adopted a sewer 
service charge based on the amount of water 
consumed—$2.12 per 1,000 cubic feet for the 
first 10,000 cubic feet per quarter, and $1.08 
per additional 1,000 cubic feet, with a minimum 
quarterly charge of $2.50. The city expects to 
raise $230,000 a year from this source. . . . 
The city council of Jacksonville, Florida, has 
decided to deny future requests for the exten- 
sion of the city sewer system beyond the cor- 
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porate limits. . . . Cincinnati has adopted an 
ordinance authorizing the extension of water 
mains to suburban areas only on condition that 
the users are agreeable to eventual annexation 
by the city. . . . Portland, Oregon (305,394), 
has levied a 3 per cent tax on the gross rev- 
enue of electric, telephone, and telegraph utili- 
ties, and a 2 per cent tax on the gross revenues 
of local gas and transit utilities. The 3 per 
cent tax also will be applied to the city-owned 
and operated water utility. The city antici- 
pates a revenue of $450,000 a year from these 
utility taxes. . . . Cincinnati, Ohio, recently 
established a service charge of $3 per ton to 
incinerate combustible waste and garbage orig- 
inating from sources outside the city limits. 
_.. Miami Beach, Florida, has raised most of 
its occupational license taxes by one-third which 
will bring in an increased revenue of about 
$100,000 a year. . . . The supreme court of 
Ohio recently he'd invalid a 2% per cent utility 
tax on consumers gas, electricity, and water 
bills in Youngstown. This action also probably 
invalidates a similar 5 per cent tax in Columbus. 
... New York City on July 1 put into effect 
a new tax program which is designed to raise 
about $57,000,000 a year. The program includes 
a 2 per cent sales tax, a 5 per cent levy on 
hotel rooms renting for more than $2 a day, 
and doubling the financial and business taxes. 
... In Mississippi the 1946 legislature has pro- 
vided that any surplus in the state treasury 
after June 30, 1946, after deducting $5,000,000 
for state use, will be divided three ways—one- 
third to the state, one-third to the counties, 
and one-third to municipalities. 


Electric Bills Cut in 48 Cities 


An analysis of typical net monthly electric 
bills as of January 1, 1946, recently made by 
the Federal Power Commission in its 12th an- 
nual publication, shows that bills for residential 
service were reduced in 48 of the 204 cities 
over 50,000 population during 1945 as com- 
pared with reductions in 46 cities during 1944. 
Fifteen cities, however, had increases in 1945, 
but in 13 cities these increases were minor. 
All except two of the cities of over 50,000 
population have had rate reductions since 1936 
in one or more of their typical bills for resi- 
dential service. For industrial service, however, 


the average typical bills have shown an upward 
trend and exceed the January 1, 1940, typical 
bill for all consumptions shown. The Tacoma, 
Washington, municipal plant again led with the 
lowest residential bills for 40, 100, 250, and 
500 kilowatt hours, while the municipal plant 
at Lansing, Michigan, has the lowest residential 
bills for 15 and 25 kilowatt hours. 


Loop Bus Service From Parking Lot 


In Cleveland the city-owned transit system 
has inaugurated a loop bus service from a 
privately owned and operated parking lot on 
Euclid Avenue to points in the central business 
district. The parking lot fee is 15 cents for all 
day. This fee plus two five-cent rides on the 
loop bus brings the total cost for all-day 
parking and transit to 25 cents, which is cheaper 
than parking in many of the downtown lots. 
This shuttle-bus service produces a revenue of 
54 cents a mile, the most profitable in the 
entire system, and is provided from 8:00 A. m. 
to 5:30 p. M. The 600-car parking lot is filled 
to capacity with an overflow to adjacent streets, 
indicating a demand for such service according 
to the manager of the transit system, and pro- 
viding an opportunity to relieve downtown traf- 
fic congestion. 


Plans for More Off-Street Parking 


In Baltimore, Maryland, the city plan com- 
mission has approved a proposal under which 
the local transit company will establish a 
parking lot on city-owned ground at the out- 
skirts of the city and operate a shuttle-bus 
service from the lot to convenient points in 
the downtown business district. A 25-cent charge 
at the parking lot would include bus fare down- 
town and return to the lot later in the day... . 
The traffic congestion in downtown Seattle is 
partly responsible for the 30 per cent decrease 
in assessed values in the downtown area since 
1912, according to the Seattle Municipal League 
which recently issued a report on the off-street 
parking problem. The League recommends ade- 
quate bus service during nonrush hours, encour- 
aging investment of private funds in the con- 
struction of open-side, multi-level garages, co- 
operative action by business interests in estab- 
lishing parking lots for their customers, and 
giving the city power to condemn real estate 
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for off-street parking purposes, such tracts to be 
leased by the city to private operators. . . 
Philadelphia is planning for the construction 
of an underground parking area consisting of a 
two-deck garage providing storage for more 
than 900 automobiles and costing from $1,850,- 
000 to $2,000,000. . . . Boston has been author- 
ized by the state legislature to borrow $5,000,- 
000 outside its debt limit to acquire sites and 
construct off-street parking lots or garages for 
operation by private enterprise. New legislation 
also authorizes the city of Boston to permit 
private operators to construct and operate a 
parking garage under Boston Common. 


Finance News From Here and There 


Kerrville, Texas (5,572), uses a single post- 
card in billing residents for water, sewer, gar- 
bage and gas utility service. Bills must be 
paid by the 10th of the month to avoid a 
delinquent charge of 50 cents. Bills are printed 
with utility bookkeeping machines without the 
use of carbons through automatic repeat print- 
ing. . . . The attorney general of Texas has 
ruled that a state law empowering cities to 
issue bonds on a majority vote prevails over 
charter provisions requiring a two-thirds ma- 
jority. In Austin, Texas, the voters had ap- 
proved 14 bond issues totaling $18,173,000 for 
various public improvements by more than a 
majority vote but only four had received a two- 
thirds majority as required by the city charter. 
The bonds will be issued over the next 10 
years as needed and as the city is able to 
finance them. Kansas City, Missouri, 
ear'y in July received from the federal govern- 
ment $28,500, or 50 per cent of the amount 
needed to make plans for a police and fire radio 
communication building and for an underground 
parking garage. . . . In Michigan the state land 
office has deeded to the city of Detroit tax- 
reverted vacant lots valued at $250,000. These 
lots, withheld from sale since 1940 at the re- 
quest of the city, will be used in connection 
with slum clearance, parks, expressways, and 
other municipal purposes. . . . Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, in connection with the recent sale of 
$925,000 of 10-year municipal improvement 
bonds at a rate of .83412 per cent, issued a 
nine-page statement on the financial condition 
of the city. This booklet gives information on 
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the economic background of the city, its 
finances, outstanding debt, debt limit, and as- 
sessed valuation. . . . Finance officers of many 
Connecticut municipalities attended a five-day 
school sponsored by the University of Connecti- 
cut late in June. . . . Lynwood, California 
(10,942), has established a centralized purchas- 
ing system under which purchases of more than 
$100 but less than $1,000 are made in response 
to sealed bids based upon specifications. 


More Cities Adopt Council Manager Plan 


Forty-three municipalities have adopted the 
council-manager plan of government since Jan- 
uary 1, 1946. In addition to those reported 
in PuBLiIc MANAGEMENT for March (p. 86), 
April (p. 119), and May (p. 151), the 1946 
adoptions include: Medford Lakes, New Jer- 
sey, (137); Salem, Oregon (30,908); Hull, 
Quebec (33,946); Riviere-du-Loup, Quebec 
(8,662); Madison, South Dakota (5,018); 
Fargo, North Dakota (32,580); Pelly, Texas 
(3,712); Elko, Nevada (4,094); Ada, Okla- 
homa (15,143); Delano, California (4,573); 
Lancaster, South Carolina (443); St. John, New 
Brunswick (51,741); Ripley, Maine (331); and 
Grants Pass, Oregon (6,028). In addition, 
Sarasota, Florida (11,141); and Carizzo 
Springs, Texas (2,494), which adopted the plan 
prior to 1946, have been added to the official 
list. Proposals to adopt the manager plan were 
recently defeated in Mt. Clemens, Michigan 
(14,389), and in Springfield (3,805), and Clack- 
amas County, Oregon (57,130). 


Employees Strike for More Pay 


Municipal employees in several cities were 
out on strike during recent weeks for higher 
wages. In San Francisco transit employees were 
out for four days. . . . In Reno, Nevada, a 
five-day strike of garbage collection crews 
ended when new crews went to work. The 
council declared the jobs vacant but rehired 
10 of the 15 strikers. . . . In Milwaukee an 
employees’ union has asked for a 30 per cent 
increase in all basic wages and appointment 
of a grievance committee to handle all grievance 
matters now being handled separately by the 
individual departments. . . . In Cleveland, Ohio, 
a strike of 500 city hall employees on June 20 
virtually halted work in city hall. A picket 
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line was thrown around the city hall by mem- 
bers of the employee union, and only a few of 
the city hall’s 2,000 employees passed through. 
The strike was called by city meat inspectors 
and white collar workers who asked increases 
in their annual salaries ranging from $300 to 
$420. . . . In Omaha, Nebraska, the city coun- 
cil has adopted an ordinance prohibiting police 
and fire employees from belonging to any union 
which would require or permit them to go on 
strike. . . . In Niagara Falls a four-day “vaca- 
tion” by 600 public works employees ended 
when the city agreed to a general increase of 
10 cents an hour requested by the union... . 
Pueblo, Colorado, will hold a _ referendum 
on August 20 on the question of increasing 
the pay of city employees. . . . In McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania, a strike by 155 city employees 
on July 17 halted garbage collection, street 
cleaning and repair, and other public works 
activities. . . . In Portland, Maine, an em- 
ployee union in the public works department 
demanded wage increases of from 17 to 25 cents 
an hour, a 44-hour week, and vacation leave. 
Some 200 employees are reported to have been 
on strike on July 15 when the city refused to 
grant the demands. . . . In Toledo, Ohio, a 
strike threat by city employee unions was 
withdrawn recently when the employees and 
the city accepted a proposal made by the labor- 
management-citizens’ committee that increases 
be given to all employees so that the total 
increase for the past year will amount to $20 
per month for each employee. The employee 
union had demanded a pay increase of $25 a 
month. Other cities reporting pay raise de- 
mands and strike threats are Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania; Cincinnati, Ohio; and Bloomington, IIli- 
nois. 


Special Charges Replace Property Taxes 

In Coral Gables, Florida (population esti- 
mate 14,000), only 42 per cent of the recently 
adopted annual operating budget of $716,717 


comes from ad valorem and property taxes, 
and 12 per cent comes from profits of the city- 
owned bus system, golf course, and Venetian 
swimming pool. The remaining 46 per cent 
comes from occupational licenses, departmental 
income, parking meter revenue, a 10 per cent 
tax on electric, water, telephone, and gas utili- 
ties, and an increase in the garbage collection 
service charges. Action to install 600 parking 
meters, to adopt the utilities excise tax, and to 
increase the garbage service charge was taken 
at the same time the budget was adopted. 
The utilities tax is 10 per cent on the first $25, 
5 per cent on the next $25, and 1 per cent for 
amounts in excess of $50. The service charge 
for collection of garbage and trash from resi- 
dences was raised to $4 per quarter compared 
with the previous charge of $3, and the can 
size increased from 25 gallons to 30 gallons. 
Proportionate increases were made for collec- 
tions in business districts. About 45 per cent 
of the homes in Coral Gables come under the 
homestead exemption law and do not pay 
property taxes, according to City Manager 
W. T. MclIlwain, who reports that no objec- 
tions to the proposed new revenues were raised 
by the 40 persons present at the budget 
hearing. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 

American Public Works Association — Fort 
Worth, September 22-25. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
Boston, September 24-27. 

National Association of Housing Officials— 
Cleveland, October 10-12. 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada—New York, October 21-24. 

American Public Health Association—Cleve- 
land, November 12-14. 

American Municipal Association — Chicago, 
November 17-20. 











Personnel Exchange Service 





POSITIONS OPEN 


REWTON, ALABAMA (11,000). City Manager. 

Council to create city manager position 

as soon as an experienced manager is selected. 
Salary $4,500. C. C. Fountain is mayor. 


Roxporo, NortH CAROLINA (13,000). City 
Manager. Council desires a man with manager 
experience and engineering and waterworks 
background. Salary depends on qualifications. 
Apply to Miss Hattie C. Carver, tax collector. 

Fort WortH, Texas (177,552). City Man- 
ager. The city council desires man with pre- 
vious manager experience. Salary $12,000. R. L. 
Carnrike is mayor. 

NORTHFIELD, VERMONT (town 3,601, village 
2,129). Town and Village Manager. Appli- 
cants with engineering background preferred. 
Salary $3,500. Apply to R. R. Lamson, chair- 
man, town manager committee. 

FERNANDINA, FLoripA (3,492). City Man- 
ager. City council desires college graduate with 
some managerial experience. Salary $3,000 to 
$3,300. Gordon T. Butler is mayor. 

HAMBURG, PENNSYLVANIA (3,717). Borough 
Manager. Council will adopt manager ordinance 
at its August meeting and desires applications 
so that new manager may take office in October 
or November 1. Apply to Miss Alma Shollen- 
berger, secretary. 

CADILLAC, MICHIGAN (9,855). City Manager. 
The council desires man with engineering back- 
ground. Salary $4,300 to $5,500. John D. 
English is mayor. 

Key West, FiLorma (12,927). City Manager. 
The city council desires man with managerial 
and engineering experience. Salary is $5,400. 
Apply to Roy Hamlin, city clerk. 

CHARLOTTE, NorTH CAROLINA (100,899). 
City Manager. Robert W. Flack has resigned 
to become manager at Durham. City council 
desires applications from experfenced managers. 
Salary $12,000. T. A. Childs is mayor pro tem. 

MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA (32,332). Police 
Chief ($3,600) and Personnel Administrator 
$3,300). Personnel administrator to supervise 
recruitment, training, classification, working 
conditions, and records. Apply to city manager. 

ABINGTON, VIRGINIA (3,158). City Manager. 
Position vacant September 1. Council desires 
man with business and managerial experience. 
Salary $3,600. Roland Craig is mayor. 

Repwoop City, CALIFORNIA (14,662). City 
Assessor and Collector. Apply by September 5 
for examination September 19. Qualifications: 
5 years business or governmental experience, 
or college degree and 3 years experience. Salary 
$3,900. E. W. Blom, city manager. 


APPOINTMENTS 

EpwarD M. BEARDSLEE, formerly city man- 
ager of Deland, Florida, 1942-45, and Fernan- 
dina, Florida, 1945-46, was recently appointed 
city manager of Jacksonville Beach, Florida. 

James R. BENSON, city clerk, was recently 
promoted to the city manager position of Wil- 
mington, North Carolina. 

Horace B. GUILDEN, assistant to the borough 
manager of Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 1929-1934, 
borough engineer, State College, Pennsylvania, 
1938-43, and more recently with the United 
States Navy, has been appointed borough man- 
ager of Lewiston, Pennsyivania. 

GLENN J. Hart, formerly employed in the 
engineering department at Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
has been appointed first city manager of Sa- 
line, Michigan. 

DonaLp F. Herrick recently resigned as city 
manager of Carey, Ohio, to become executive 
director of the American Public Works Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Herrick had previously been city 
manager of Albion and Charlevoix, Michigan, 
and Oberlin, Ohio, and during the war served 
overseas with the Corps of Engineers. 

LyMAN S. Moore, assistant administrator, 
National Housing Agency, 1942-46; formerly 
administrative assistant to the city manager of 
Kansas City, Missouri, 1940-42; and assistant 
director of the International City Managers’ 
Association’s in-service training program, 1934- 
38; was recently appointed city manager of 
Portland, Maine, to succeed James E. Barlow 
who is retiring this Fall. 

CapTAIN Harry A. ScHMItTT, on leave with 
the United States Army since May, 1943, has 
returned to the city manager position of Shore- 
wood, Wisconsin. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 

Age 56. 23 years of public and private engi- 
neering experience and 10 years active duty 
World Wars I and II, including duty as post 
engineer and recently returned to inactive duty 
as Lieutenant Colonel. Interested in public 
administrative work. More details on request. 
A-1. 

Age 31. A.B., Harvard University, 1938; 
M.S. in public administration, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, to be awarded in 1946 upon final ap- 
proval of thesis. Has one year personnel ex- 
perience with Department of Agriculture. 
Served in Army four years, including two years 
of personnel work and two years training in 
civil affairs and civilian personnel. Promoted 
from private to captain. Minimum salary 
$3,000. A-2. 
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The Pick of the Month 


MunicipAL PusBLIC Works ADMINISTRA- 
TION. International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
Third Edition, 1946. 457pp. $7.50 (with 
correspondence course $35). 

This revised edition contains new chapters 
on waterworks and airports which were not 
contained in the 1941 edition. The chapter on 
street lighting has been completely rewritten, 
and all other chapters have been brought up 
to date. Included in the 15 chapters in the 
book are: planning public works, equipment 
management, organization, personnel manage- 
ment, public relations, refuse collection and 
disposal, sewers and sewage disposal, street 
cleaning, and street improvement and mainte- 
nance. 


HuMAN RELATIONS IN INDUsTRY. By Bur- 
leigh B. Gardner. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4. 





1946. 307pp. $4. 

This book discusses the underlying factors 
which ultimately control the status of employee 
relaticns in nearly any organization. It should 
be especially useful to division heads and fore- 
men who have direct contact with workers. 


Laspor UNIONS AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYE 
Law. By Charles S. Rhyne. National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
1946. 583 pp. $10. 

This book covers city-union experience from 
the Boston police strike of 1919 to the Houston 
city employees strike in 1946. Special attention 
is devoted to “exclusive bargaining,” the “check- 
off” device, arbitration, right of municipal em- 
ployees to strike, and picketing of public prop- 
erty during labor disputes. The book contains 
the opinions of attorney generals of 15 states, 
and of city attorneys of 60 cities. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 

ABSENTEE VOTING BY CIVILIANS. Illinois Legis- 
lative Council, State Capitol, Springfield. 
1946. 21pp. 

ADVERTISING BY THE STATES. Council of State 
Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. 1946. 40pp. $1. 

County GOVERNMENT IN WISCONSIN. Wiscon- 
sin Citizens Expenditure Survey, 340 Wash- 
ington Building, Madison 3. 1946. 43pp. 
50 cents. 

Forms oF City GOVERNMENT. Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research, University of Texas, Austin. 
1945. 34pp. 50 cents. 

1945 Directory MINNESOTA CITY AND VILLAGE 
OrFIcIALs. League of Minnesota Municipali- 
ties, 15 University Library Building, Minne- 
apolis 14. 1946. 14pp. $1. 

OFFICIALS OF WASHINGTON Cities. Secretary 
of State, State Capitol, Olympia. 1946. 30pp. 

OrFicE PLANNING AND Layout. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 26pp. 

Roster oF City OFFicIALs IN Texas, 1946. 
League of Texas Municipalities, 2220 Guada- 
lupe Street, Austin. 1946. 6lpp. $3. 

Your Community Apvisory CENTER. Retrain- 
ing and Reemployment Administration, 
United States Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1946. 40pp. 


EDUCATION 
A REporRT ON TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN CHICAGO. 
The Civic Federation, 127 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 1946. 59pp. 


FINANCE 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION YEAR Book 
1945-46. The Association, 70 East 45 Street, 
New York 17. 1946. 112pp. 


ASSESSMENT OF PROPERTY IN HENRY COUNTY, 
InDIANA. Henry County Council on Inter- 
governmental Relations, 214% South 14 
Street, Room 207, New Castle, Indiana, 1945. 

BALANCES IN STATE GENERAL, HIGHWAY AND 
PosTWAR-RESERVE FUNDS IN 1945. Bureau 
of the Census, Washington 25, D. C. 1946. 
14pp. 

FINANCING A PostTWAR PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM FOR GREATER CLEVELAND. National 
Municipal League, 299 Broadway, New York 
City. 1946. 34pp. 


PURCHASING PROCEDURE FOR LyNwoop, CALI- 
FORNIA. George C. Shannon, city manager, 
Lynwood. 1946. 16pp. 

1944-45 REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES, NORTH 
CAROLINA CITIES AND Towns Over 500 
PopuLaTion. North Carolina League of Mu- 
nicipalities, Raleigh. 1946. 13pp. $1. 
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HEALTH 

Day CARE OF CHILDREN IN St. Louis. Social 
Planning Council, 613 Locust Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 1946. 21pp. 

THE Mopern SMALL HospitaAL AND CoMMU- 
NITY HEALTH CENTER. Edited by Alden B. 
Mills and Everett W. Jones. Modern Hos- 
pital Publishing Company, Inc., 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 1946. 138pp. 
$7.50. 

A Decent Home AN AMERICAN RIGHT. Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Los Angeles, 
1401 East First Street, Los Angeles 54, 
California. July, 1945. 72pp. 


PERSONNEL 


A Civic Gumpe To Economy IN MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT: NUMBER SIx, PERSONNEL. 
Tax Foundation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. 1946. 11pp. 

GETTING AND USING Employees’ Ipgas. Amer- 
ican Management Association, 330 West 42 
Street, New York 18. 1946. 31pp. 

THE FoOREMAN—THE JOB AND THE MAN. 
American Management Association, 330 
West 42 Street, New York 18. 1946. 31pp. 

TRAINING SUPERVISORS IN HUMAN RELATIONS. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 1946. 
5ipp. 

WISCONSIN MUNICIPAL RETIREMENT FUND; 
HANDBOOK OF INFORMATION. Wisconsin Mu- 
nicipal Retirement Fund, 30 East Johnson 
Street, Madison 3. 1946. 40pp. 


PLANNING 

COMMISSION FOR PostTwAR PuBLic Works 
PLANNING; FourTH INTERIM REporT. AIl- 
bany, New York. 1946. 145pp. 

Orr-STREET PARKING: A SELECTED LIST OF 
REFERENCES IN ZONING ORDINANCES PRO- 
VIDING FOR OFF-STREET PARKING. American 
Society of Planning Officials, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1946. 30pp. $1. 

PROCEEDINGS OF Port Huron Locat PLAN- 
NING INstTITUTE. Michigan Planning Com- 
mission, 422 West Michigan, Lansing 15, 
Michigan. 1946. 31pp. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR LAND SvUBDIVI- 
SION AND PLATTING ProcepuRE. City Plan 
Commission, Racine, Wisconsin. 1946. 36pp. 


SUBDIVISION REGULATIONS FOR THE WICHITA 
Area. City Planning Commission, City Hall, 
Wichita, Kansas. 1946. 7pp . 

UNIFORM SUBDIVISION REGULATIONS OF CoL- 
orADO. Tri-County Regional Planning Com- 
mission, 1275 Sherman Street, Denver 3, 
Colorado. 1946. 7pp. 

Wuat OTHER Cities Say Asout ZonING. (1) 
REAL Estate Boarps. 11ipp. (2) CHAMBERS 
OF COMMERCE. 8pp. (3) PusBLic OFFictAts, 
llpp. Chamber of Commerce, Houston, 
Texas. 1946. 


POLICE 
SALARIES AND WORKING CONDITIONS OF PoLicr- 
MEN IN VARIOUS VIRGINIA PoLice Depart- 
MENTS. League of Virginia Municipalities, 
902 Travelers Building, Richmond 19. 1946. 
14pp. 5C cents. 


PUBLIC WORKS 
UNIFORM BUILDING CoDE oF CoLorapo. Tri- 
County Regional Planning Commission, 1275 
Sherman Street, Denver 3, Colorado, 1946. 
6lpp. $1. 


TRAFFIC 
AUTOMOBILE PARKING IN CENTRAL BUSINESS 
Districts. Urban Land Institute, 1737 K 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1946. 
15pp. $2. 


WELFARE 

INTEGRATION OF PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICES 
IN THE STATE OF NEW York. Revised Plan 
of the Special Committee on Social Welfare 
and Relief. New York (State) Legislature, 
Albany, 1946. 38pp. 

SocrAL SECURITY AND RELATED SERVICES IN 
MICHIGAN; THEIR ADMINISTRATION AND 
FINANCING. By Claude R. Tharp. Bureau of 
Government, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 1946. 180pp. 

SoctaL SECURITY YEARBOOK, 1944; ANNUAL 
SUPPLEMENT TO THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
BULLETIN. Social Security Board. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1945. 169pp. 40 cents. 
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